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= of our readers who are engaged in the in- 
fants’ school, kindergarten, and junior school 
will be glad to know that we are arranging for series of 
papers which we hope will be found specially helpful 
in this important—we had almost said most important— 
branch of educational work. We hope to present next 
month the first of a series of articles on infant-school 
teaching, which are to be contributed by Miss Clara 
Grant, whose educational and social work is well known, 
not only to London teachers, but also in the provinces. 
The successful work carried on by Mrs. Florence Kirk 
of Bradford will also be described in another paper, 
which will be fully illustrated, and which will give an 
excellent idea of the newer methods now in use in our 
best schools for the little ones. 

For the junior-school teacher we have also arranged 
for a series of articles by Miss Mona E. Clay, one of 
the inspectresses under the Manchester Education 
Authority. These papers give a correlated scheme of 
work for Standard I., or a junior form, arranged on 
Herbartian principles, and illustrated with pictures suit- 
able for the teacher’s blackboard sketches. 

The paper on “ Youths and Maidens in Art,” con- 
tained in the present issue, is also the first of a series 
which we think will be thoroughly enjoyed by all stu- 
dents of childhood. They are written, not from the 
pedagogical, but the esthetic and humanistic point of 
view. 

Mr. Maskell Hardy’s song for the little ones in next 
month’s issue is adapted from Beethoven. We hope 
that our readers will make known this series to those 
of their friends who are on the lookout for new music 
of a high-class character for infants’ and kindergarten 
work. We have ourselves thoroughly enjoyed teaching 
the “Evening Song,” which appears in the present 
number. 

A few of our readers have responded to our appeal 
for accounts of educational experiments. One of the 
papers sent in deals with the teaching of civics, and 
this we hope to print next month. We require, how- 
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ever, a constant supply of records of this kind. If 
teachers are taking advantage of the freedom offered 
to them by the central authority, they must be trying 
many experiments of an interesting character, and we 
should be glad to hear of these attempts to solve the 
purely educational problems of the day. Every sub- 
ject of the school curriculum requires drastic reform, if 
the work of the teacher is to be made really helpful for 
the everyday world. 

The Editor has made arrangements with Miss Fanny 
Johnson, late headmistress of Bolton High School, to 
contribute illustrated articles on the historical pageants 
to be held at Oxford, St. Albans, and Bury St. Edmunds, 
looking at the performances from an educational point 
of view. The first of these papers will appear in our 
August issue. 

It is gratifying to us to learn from several subscribers 
that the newer type of articles for students in our 
“Tutorial Section ” are appreciated by a large number 
of those intending to sit for the various public examina- 
tions ; and we hope that they will make this new feature 
known to their friends, whether students at a centre or 
members of a correspondence class. Our articles are 
meant to be supplementary to the papers supplied by 
the tutor, and to deal with topics which fall outside the 
ordinary syllabus, but with which the student ought to 
be made acquainted if he is to deal satisfactorily with 
the newer type of examination question; for it is 
well known that the aim of up-to-date examiners is to 
test the intelligence and general culture of the student, 
rather than the memory exclusively. 

Next month we hope to include a number of articles 
bearing upon holiday travel, in accordance with our 
yearly custom. “The Book Lover” will also deal 
once more with holiday or recreative reading, as he 
does in the present issue. If any of our subscribers 
care to correspond with this contributor on matters of 
home reading, they are hereby invited to write to “‘ The 
Book-lover,” care of the Editor of this magazine, at 
the address given above. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
OPINION 


EDUCATION IN PARLIAMENT. 


HE famous chapter on “ Snakes in Iceland ” comes 

to one’s memory. “ Of Snakes in Iceland” was 

the chapter-title, and ‘‘ There are no snakes in Iceland ” 

was the chapter. Or was it Ireland? No matter; the 

parable stands good. Under the title “ Education in 

Parliament ” one might almost write, “ There has been 

no education in Parliament lately,” and this session is 
not likely to be fruitful in education, even as a whole. 

Yet quite a crop of Education Bills have been sown. 
There was Mr. M‘Kenna’s Bill to please the Passive 
Resisters, by charging a part of the teachers’ salaries 
on the managers who appointed them to give denomi- 
national instruction in England and Wales. This Bill 
may have pleased the Passive Resisters, though that 
is doubtful, but it certainly seems to have pleased 
nobody else. It was sown, it came up out of the soil 
as far as a first reading, and then it ceased to grow. 
The same thing happened to Mr. M‘Kenna’s second 
little Bill, to give powers for medical inspection in 
schools, recreation schools and classes, elementary school 
bursaries, and an Educational Council—which is far too 
good a Bill to be likely to flourish, of course. 

Then there has been a Scottish Education Bill, brought 
in by Mr. Sinclair, Secretary for Scotland. The Bill 
is only a Bill, and it may well have no future this 
session. But it contains several useful provisions, and 
among them one of special interest to Scottish teachers, 
for its proposals would restore to Scottish School Boards 
the power—which they possessed prior to the Act of 
1898—of giving pensions or supplementary pensions to 
retiring teachers. The giving of a pension or a supple- 
mentary pension would be optional (as it had always 
been since the Act of 1872), but the Government pro- 
pose to encourage the giving of such pensions by making 
grants in aid of that purpose out of the Scottish Local 
Taxation Fund. 

There has also been introduced an “ Agricultural 
Education in Elementary Schools Bill,” which died the 
minute after it had been introduced. And lastly, to 
complete the catalogue of nominal or projected legisla- 
tion, the Irish Government Bill, brought in on May 7, 
contains proposals for abolishing the two Boards which 
pretend to deal with Irish education, and for setting up 
an Education Department in their place. 

Scores of Parliamentary questions have been put ; 
there has been a long Estimates debate on Irish schools, 
and a short Estimates debate on schools in England and 
Wales. But the one important feature of the period 
under review has been a public attack on the secondary 
schools branch of the Board of Education and the 
* Higher Elementary Schools Report.” 

A pamphlet circulated by the N.U.T. came into the 
hands of Mr. Pickersgill, M.P. It is a pamphlet “ writ 
large,” so that he who runs may read, and it opened 
the eyes of Mr. Pickersgill. He made it the text, theme, 
and notes for a powerful discourse. Mr. Yoxall followed 
him with a speech denouncing the secondary schools 
branch of the Board of Education. Mr. M‘Kenna lis- 
and 


tened intently and answered sympathetically ; 
good work for education was done, 
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“Was it a fact that a training college in receipt of 
yovernment grants had refused to accept a student 
because she did not belong to the upper classes—the 
upper social classes?” Yes, it was, Mr. M‘Kenna con- 
fessed, but it wouldn’t happen any more. “ Was it a 
fact that the Consultative Committee of the Board of 
Education contained no representative of the working 
classes, and hardly any of the elementary schools ?” 
Yes, it was, said Mr. M‘Kenna ; but he proposed to alter 
that at once, and he has done so. Two members of the 
Executive of the N.U.T. have been added to that Com- 
mittee, together with Mr. Shackleton, M.P., and Mr. 
Mansbridge, representing Labour’s interest in educa- 
tion. Mr. M‘Kenna further disowned the report on 
higher elementary schools, as being the report of the 
Consultative Committee and not of the Board of Edtu- 
cation ; and it is understood that he has sent the report 
to that Committee for reconsideration. It may turn 
out to be that this comparatively brief debate will alter 
the current and change the whole course of education 
in England and Wales, and thus, after all, falsify the 
statement made above that there has been hardly any 
education in Parliament of late. 

A good deal of attention has been given by the Opposi- 
tion to the new Welsh branch of the Board of Education. 
Why was a Welsh branch wanted? Why were Mr. 
Davies and Mr. Edwards put at the head of it? Who 
were they, anyhow? Why pay them a _ thousand 
pounds a year apiece? Mr. “ Gibson Bowles, junior ” 
put his feelings into rhyme, avowedly adapting an 
ancient Runic or Celtic folk-song. Said Mr. Bowles,— 

“Taffy was a Welshman, 
And on that slender ground 


Taffy came to this House 
And nabbed two thousand pound.” 


Groans (in Welsh) from the Welsh members greeted this 
remarkable effusion ; and although Lord Robert Cecil 
tried to keep it up, the attack on the Welsh department 
of the Board of Education ended, slain by doggerel. 

The question of teaching hygiene and temperance in 
the schools also came under debate. A party of doctors 
met a number of members of Parliament in a committee 
room and uttered speeches. Then some of the mem- 
bers went downstairs and uttered the speeches in the 
House. Mr. M‘Kenna sturdily withstood any proposal 
to make such teaching obligatory, but the impression 
is that obligatory it has got to be before long. The 
chairman of the Kitchen Committee has not noticed 
any considerable falling-off in the demand for whisky 
or wine among members since then, but members are 
beginning to agree that it is the proper thing to com- 
pel teachers to teach the children temperance—other 
people’s children particularly. 

A couple of hundred thousand pounds has been set 
aside in the Budget for aiding districts where the rate 
is abnormally high, the rateable value low, and the pro- 
portion of children in elementary schools very large. 
The use of London County Council schools as Socialist 
Sunday schools has been denounced. Theological tests 
in training colleges and building grants for training 
colleges have been referred to, and a good many other 
details of administration have come under review by 
question and answer. But there is very little more to 
be said this month about education in Parliament ; 
and to judge by the backward condition of legislation 
just now, there will be little more done about education 
in Parliament all this session. 

Members of the House of Commons do not openly 


















pine and grieve at that. They had quite enough educa- 
tion in Parliament last year to last them for a year or 
so. Mr. Birrell has “ gone to Ireland” with last year’s 
failure depressing him, apparently. Mr. M‘Kenna goes 
on in his new office very cautiously and cannily, prob- 
ably preparing himself for a year when his chance may 
come. But with Irish Government and House of Lords 
reform to the fore, one may be sure that Mr. M‘Kenna’s 
legislative chance will not come in 1907. So good-bye 
for the present to “ Education in Parliament.” 


Sw Pete— 


GENERAL NOTES. 


A RECENT piece of news from New York is likely to 
4 produce much comment here. In America the 
proportion of women to men in the teaching profession 
is enormous—much larger, perhaps, than 
in any other country. Bit by bit the 
whole education of young America is 
slipping into the hands of the women. The stupid 
inequality of payments which obtains on the other side 
of the Atlantic, as well as on this, is consequently 
keenly felt, and many have been the attempts to 
remove it. The action of the New York senate may, 
then, have resounding consequences. It has passed, 
with but one dissentient, a Bill to equalise salaries of 
women teachers with those of men, and providing that 
no woman teacher shall receive less than £144 annually. 
Where New York has capitulated unconditionally 
other cities may be expected to follow ; and it is pos- 
sible that this Bill, ““ The Women’s Charter,” may have 
far-reaching effects not only on the other side of the 
“herring pond.” Where a woman and a man do the 
same work, and do it equally well, we are at a loss to 
follow the logic which pays the latter worker at a higher 
rate, whether it be in China, America, or London. The 
result in America is a compliment to the pertinacity of 
the teachers as lobbyists. It is said that they literally 
encamped in the Capitol at Albany, and once again 
enacted the scene of the importunate widow and the 
unjust judge. Verb. sap. sat. 


ad ad ad 


‘ t.. private schoolmaster has had some hard 
knocks to bear ever since Dickens created Mr. 
Squeers. Mr. Keble Howard—the same gentleman, we 
presume, who wrote: the clever little 

— “ curtain-raiser,” Compromising Martha— 
comes along with his club and gives him 
another very hard blow in the World. ‘ The Cruelty of 
Compulsory Cricket ” is the title of his article, and its 
tone may be judged from the following extract: “‘ Do 
you think the good God intended them [the private 
schoolmaster’s pupils] to stand, bored and listless, hour 
after hour on a wide, dull, unshaded cricket ground 
in order to gratify the vanity and the gold lust of some 
smug schoolmaster parson?” And he draws a lively 
imaginary picture of the youngster weeping bitter tears 
in his cubicle as he thinks of the awful fate in store for 
him in the summer months. This is hysterics with a 
vengeance! The private schoolmaster who had nothing 
more than his cricket eleven to fall back on to fill his 
school and satisfy his “ gold lust” might as well put 
up the shutters. Mr. Howard must surely be pulling 
the leg of the World. For the statement that things 
have changed in the last twenty years Mr. Howard is 
ready with a reply—“ Vulgarly but emphatically, it is 


Bravo! New 
York. 
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bunkum.” It looks as if he had supplied the poison 
and the antidote in his own article. 


es FS 
WO sets of experiments—one German, the other 
Russian—on the effects of tea, coffee, and alcohol 
on the brain are full of interest for the teacher as well 
as the general public. The German re- 
About San. seliatied were Rian on scholars, and had 
a pedagogical intention; the Russian were purely 
economical in their aim. Of the three liquids tea ‘s 
found to have the most lasting effect as a cerebral 
excitant. After the exciting effect is past, in each case 
there is a distinct fall in power, but this is less in the 
case of tea than in the case of the other two. Once 
again, then, the “cup of tea” comes out triumphant 
as a fillip to a jaded mind and strained nerves; and in 
view of the prevalence of tea among us as a beverage 
at all times of the day, it is soothing to know this. 
On the other hand, if a cup of tea increases the energy 
of the individual by 17 per cent., alcohol does it by 
25 per cent., and coffee by 34 per cent. So it would 
appear that the best stimulant is a cup of coffee. But 
when you take the former researches into account, you 
see that if you rely on alcohol or coffee for giving your- 
self a “ fillip,” you feel worse afterwards, for the fall 
in power is correspondingly great. So the net result 
is, after all—stick to your tea. By doing so you get 
your “ fillip,” the effect lasts longest, and the drop 
in nervous force is least when the effect has passed off. 


»* ad am 


FTER a muscle has been active for some time, every 
one knows that it needs rest. When a muscle 
has been thoroughly fatigued, it requires two hours to 
build up its exhausted tissues and restore 
ae. its expended energy. But the effect of 
tea on the fatigued muscle was to reduce 
the two hours to twenty minutes! After that time the 
muscle was ready for action again. Of course an energy 
restored in this way is more or less unnaturally regained, 
and the researchers are silent as to the cumulative effect 
of habitually restoring energy after fatigue by means of 
tea. But the result of the researches is none the less 
surprising, and shows what an admirable restorative we 
have to hand in the “ cup of tea.” Seeing its widely- 
extended use among poor families, it is well that tea 
is so good a servant; but for all that the “ hungry 
children” problem will not be solved by the tea-pot. 
ad ad ad 
M EDICAL inspection of schools and scholars bulks 
largely in the eyes of governing bodies all the 
world over just now. But it takes time to get an 
innovation of the kind, however necessary, 
into working order, even after the general 
principle has been accepted. The School 
Journal, in a recent article, gave some curious figures, 
showing the effects of medical inspection in New York 
in recent years. In 1902 the inspection must have 
been of a peculiarly drastic, not to say brutal, kind 
—10,567 children were kept out of school as a result. 
They were told to go and be treated medically some- 
where else. Inquiry established the fact that the 
majority simply abstained equally from attending on 
the doctor and attending school. A year afterwards 
medical nurses were attached to the inspectors, and 
they took to their homes 1,001 children in the year 
1903-4, giving full information to the parents as to the 
trouble existing, and the measures to take to cure it. 


A Queer In- 
spection. 
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As for the rest, apparently cases of simple ailments 
easily treated, the nurses undertook the treatment at 
the schools, with the best results. To turn out coolly 
10,000 children into the street as the result of the 
doctor’s visit seems a quaint way of performing medical 
inspection. But people who live in glass houses mustn’t 
throw stones. We know of an oculist’s inspection in an 
English town where hundreds of children were told to 
get spectacles, of whom not one in fifty could ever hope 
to be able to buy them. 


* x x 
= HEN is a P.T. not a P.T.?” “When he’s a 
Bursar.” This little conundrum, with its 


answer, is likely to exercise the minds of teachers and 
educational authorities pretty sorely in 
7 Rtaen once the near future. For hi ae? regulations 
* affecting P.T.’s introduce a_ novelty 
which bids fair before long to make the search for a 
P.T. as arduous as the search of Diogenes for an 
honest man. The “ Bursar” is the “rare bird” in- 
troduced to the teaching world in 1907. Briefly, the 
facts are as follows: At the option of the authorities, 
the P.T. (old style) may remain in a secondary 
school for two years without doing any teaching at all. 
He can receive no salary, as he does no teaching. But 
the authorities may make him a maintenance grant, of 
which the Board of Education will pay part, while 
continuing the grants already made on behalf of his 
education. He thus becomes a Bursar (new style). 
He remains in the secondary school where he was being 
taught, and after August 1909 he must have been 
three consecutive years already in that school before 
being recognised as a Bursar. 


ad ad ad 


[oBiNe his holding of the bursary, or within a 
year after, he must pass one of the examinations 
which give admission to a training college. The Board 
of Education hopes he will pass this 
qualifying examination within the period 
of his bursary, so that at its completion he may pass 
directly into college. This is facilitated by the per- 
mission granted to Bursars to pass the Preliminary 
Certificate Examination, and enter college at an 
earlier age than before. But so far nothing has been 
said of the preliminary training in teaching, hither- 
to a part of a P.T.’s course. The regulations give 
two hints on possible solutions. Either an inter- 
mediate stage of practical experience may be taken 
—that is, a period of school work before entering 
college—or an extended and more thorough stage of 
practice while in college. But the choice, or even, as it 
seems to us, the propounding of any solution, is left to 
the educational authorities. There is nothing in the 
regulations but the expression of a pious wish. 


ad ad ad 


\ JE have described the proffered innovation at 
length because of its revolutionary character. 

It is bound to meet with a mixed reception, but we 
The Burear’s frankly confess that we hail it as an 
Training. advance. For see what it does. It 
gives the young aspirant for teaching 
honours a continuous education in one school for four, 
five, or six years. It relegates to limbo the scrappy 
division of time between studies and practice, and 
reserves the period of practical experience till the 
pressure of examinations is over. It is true that it 


The Bursar. 
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takes away the P.T.’s salary, but it leaves him still 
a free education, and makes it possible for the authority 
to apply the salary as a maintenance grant. So that 
even the poorest boy or girl can still continue his or her 
education for the profession, and under much better con- 
ditions. But there is one weak spot in this scheme, and 
on that everything will depend so far as the teaching 
profession, as the profession of the Bursar, is concerned. 
ad ad * 
A what point is it possible to discover what real 
aptitude for teaching is possessed by the Bursar ? 
On the solution of this problem it seems more than 
The Practical likely the whole value of the innovation 
Teacher. Will depend. Two courses would seem 
to be open: either to draft the Bursars 
into schools before entering college, and lay on the 
head teachers the burden of the preliminary testing 
and reporting ; or to shift the burden on to the train- 
ing college authorities, who would then take charge of 
the preliminary practical test, and make recommenda- 
tions to the authorities on the result. At eighteen 
years old one is not too old to take up a fresh way 
of life—a much braver and more satisfactory thing 
to do than to pass on into college and drag out after- 
wards a mournful existence in a profession for which one 
has no aptitude. The power to recommend a Bursar to 
drop out or to continue ought to be put in the hands of 
the local authorities, or the new experiment is likely 
to have painful results. On the whole, the new regula- 
tion seems to us a good one, a step forward, and a 
movement to the advantage of the teaching profession 
as a whole. 
od ad »* 
N Amurath an Amurath succeeds! No sooner is 
one Conference down than another springs up. 
This one shows the influence of the prevailing senti- 
ment. We all think imperially nowadays, 
a so it is only fitting that the League of the 
mpire should have summoned repre- 
sentatives from all parts of the world to think im- 
perially about the education of the Empire. There is 
something very stimulating in the thought of a body 
of men from all corners of the world meeting and dis- 
cussing educational matters as affecting Britishers and 
British dependants everywhere ; animated not by a de- 
sire for uniformity (which would be futile, if not dan- 
gerous), but by a common sympathy and a common 
wish for the efficiency of the citizen of the Imperium 
Britannicum. That is an imperialistic conception with 
which every one can feel himself in accord. The sub- 
jects for discussion at the open meetings in the Caxton 
Hall on May 25, 27, and 28 are very interesting, espe- 
cially the first—“ Interchange of Teachers and Inspec- 
tors between different parts of the Empire.” The inter- 
change of ideas which such a practice would bring about 
could only be fruitful of good. For it often happens 
that difficulties which beset us here are presented in 
newer countries freed from the embarrassing complex- 
ities of home conditions—expressed in their lowest 
terms, so to speak; so that knowledge of the way in 
which they have been solved or met elsewhere may be 
extremely useful to us, and vice versd. 


ad ad ad 


Sle - delegates come from places as far apart as 
Manitoba and Tasmania, Central India and the 
Bahamas—a notable gathering. The importance attached 
to the Conference may be gathered from the fact that 














the Lord President of the Council, the Earl of Crewe, 

will preside at the opening meeting. Sec- 
a a tions have been formed, with representa- 
tive chairmen, for the discussion of his- 
tory, nature study, museums, universities, technical 
education, the teaching of English, and the training of 
teachers, from which much good ought to accrue, even 
if no more be learned than the way in which these things 
appeal to our fellow-citizens in distant parts of the 
Empire. Imperialism of this kind is a welcome variant 
from the various brands that have been offered to the 
public of late years. “The education of the future 
citizen of the British Empire ” is a manifesto to which 
all may freely subscribe, and we hope that much profit 
may come from the deliberations of so well qualified 
a group of representatives. 


ad ad * 


\T OBODY doubts the sincerity of the Principal of 
+ Birmingham University, yet we question very 
much whether he has helped child education by the 
Catechism for little children which he read 

Sir Oliver to the British Child Study Association at 
a. Birmingham. After some wise remarks 
on child training generally, he turned to 

the teaching of religion. This, he said, should have the 
attributes of indirectness and continuousness. And 
shortly afterwards he proceeded to read the little Cate- 
chism which he had drawn up. He confessed that he was 
not satisfied with it, and that he would modify it if ever 
he published it. We think that he will satisfy others as 
little as himself. The man is not born who can draw 
up such a questionnaire and make it acceptable to all 
earnest and sincere people. Besides, a catechism is after 
all a catechism—that is, a formal statement by question 
and answer of beliefs or opinions which will inevitably tend 
to become fixed and institutional. What becomes, then, 
of the “indirectness and continuousness” which Sir 
Oliver himself laid down as the basal characteristics of all 
religious teaching ? However wonderful in thought and 
beautiful in expression, a creed is always a creed, and 
as such will be unacceptable to all those who hold other 
opinions. Much as we are indebted to Sir Oliver 
Lodge for his brave attempt, we do not think that the 
way out of the religious difficulty will be by a catechism. 


ad »* ad 
W EST HAM bids fair to become a name of evil odour 


and a landmark in the history of the teachers 

of the London district, as well as of the N.U.T. As we 
write the dispute is still raging. Though 

pees hace. it looked as if the autem 
would find an advocate on the Council through the bye- 
election, the result of the poll destroyed that hope 
effectually. The Council seems to have failed to realise 
that in all departments of public work, whatever internal 
changes may be originated, general policy must be con- 
tinuous. Only on such a principle can any public body 
—imperial, municipal, or otherwise—exist. You can’t 
enter into obligations with your servants, and then 
capriciously, like a South American republic, repudiate 
your debt. It is on this actual point—the obligations 
entered into with its former servants, not on the com- 
petency of the Council to inaugurate a new scale of 
salaries—that the whole unpleasant quarrel turns. We 
hope that it will be settled soon and satisfactorily. Em- 
bittered relations between a public authority and so 
necessary a body of public servants as teachers can do 
no possible sort of good. 
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N.U.T. NOTES. 


T its first meeting the Executive was faced with 
4 one of those “ general motions” that appear so 
innocent, and so sensible withal, that it is a little diffi- 
cult, at the first blush, to conceive from 
what quarter opposition can come. Mr. 
R. N. Lewis, one of my colleagues in the representation 
of the North Midland electoral district, and certainly, 
in my judgment, the clearest thinker and most able 
exponent of the views of the rural teachers, in a speech 
of marvellous force and lucidity, introduced the follow- 
ing motion: “That on any deputation which may be 
sent from the Executive to the Board of Education on 
the staffing of schools, there shall be a member of the 
Executive working ina rural school.” No question that 
I know is attended with so much difficulty, not to say 
delicacy, as this subject of “ Deputations ;” and only 
two or three months ago I myself proposed that the 
composition and selection of such should be left to the 
officers of the Union. I then pointed out that, no 
matter how careful and wise a choice was made by a 
Standing Committee, when its report came up for 
approval additions were made for a variety of reasons 
(or excuses) until a deputation was appointed often 
quite disproportionate in size and influence to the 
importance of the topic to be ventilated. But the 
Executive declined to delegate any of its powers, and 
possibly was wise in its decision. After Mr. Lewis’s 
admirable speech, members almost tumbled over one 
another in their haste to second and support, although 
Messrs. Goldstone and Steer stepped in manfully and 
exposed the viciousness of the principle contained in 
the resolution. It was my good fortune to suggest what 
every one heartily agreed to—that Mr. R. N. Lewis 
should himself be added to the deputation ; and I could 
not resist the temptation of saying that members had 
had a month earlier the opportunity of showing their 
practical sympathy with the rural cause by voting for 
Mr. Lewis when the voting was secret. 


#* ad 5 ad 


6 te unfortunate difficulty betwixt the Union and 
the West Ham Local Education Authority has 
naturally claimed so large a proportion of the new 

Executive’s time that little opportunity 
ymca a ag * has been furnished for the discussion of 
educational and professional matters of 
vast import. I particularly regret that at the May 
meeting no pronouncement was made concerning the 
“Regulations for the Preliminary Education of Ele- 
mentary School Teachers,” although it may have been 
admirable policy to remit them for consideration to a 
Special Committee which for some months dealt with 
the whole question ot training of teachers, plus the officials 
of the Centre Teachers’ Federation. Mr. Robert L. 
Morant, besides practically figuring as the inventor of 
the ‘“ Prefatory Memorandum” for all educational 
publications, has been the fons et origo of a number of 
departmental revolutions; and certainly not the least 
of these is the document which in effect sounds the 
knell of the present pupil-teacher system. Personally, 
I do not regret its almost certain disappearance, even 
though the young entrants to the teaching profession 
have, since 1903, enjoyed advantages almost beyond the 
contemplation of those of us who began our career away 
back in the ’seventies. Neither do I share the opinion, 
frequently expressed, that the young teachers of to-day 
are comparative failures when placed in charge of a 
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class. My own school happens to be one of the practis- 
ing schools of a day training college, and I say, without 
any hesitation whatever, that the majority of the 
students whom I am privileged to supervise for some 
six weeks every year are quite as capable, when assessed 
from the standpoint of actual class management, as 
their predecessors, trained under the ancient régime of 
“Teach all day ; study all night.” I shall expect to 
hear a strong protest from the N.U.T. Executive against 
the Board of Education’s new proposal to recognise 
student-teachers for not more than one year on the 
staffs of public elementary schools, and to reckon each 
student-teacher as the equivalent of an uncertificated 
teacher, or for an average attendance of forty-five! This 
is assuredly recognition run mad. Further, I shall 
anticipate a forcible recommendation that both bursars 
and student-teachers shall be required to spend from 
three to six months in a primary school, antecedent to 
any official recognition, in order to ascertain whether they 
are fitted by physique, temperament, and intelligence 
for the great task they propose to take up. Generally, 
lam compelled to state that the new regulations have 
my whole-hearted and sincere approval. A. C. 
— +t pete 
NOTES FROM THE NORTH. 
“IRCULAR 397, dated April 22, 1907, which has been 
issued to the various Secondary Education Com- 
mittees, strikes me as a very business-like document. 
The amount available for distribution by 
these committees is the same as last year, 
but an additional sum of not more than 
£40,000 has now been allocated under the Minute of 
March 9, 1907. Of that sum £38,000 is to be distributed 
on the same basis as before—namely, population. The 
scheme for distribution is to be submitted to the De- 
partment not later than June 1. The committees are 
called upon to frame the whole of the bursary sections 
of their schemes, so as to adapt them to the new situ- 
ation created by the issue oi the Regulations for the 
Preliminary Education, Training, and Certification of 
Teachers. Two kinds of bursaries and allowances should 
be awarded. Intermediate bursaries are to be awarded 
to pupils who have not yet obtained the intermediate 
certificate, to enable them to attend at schools recog- 
nised by the Department as giving suitable instruction 
for this purpose—namely, higher grade or secondary 
schools. Secondary bursaries are to be given to pupils 
who have already obtained the intermediate certifi- 
cate, to enable them to pursue a course of instruction 
at schools which are in a position to provide a full 
secondary curriculum. 


Sad ad ad 

E her latter class of bursaries and allowances referred 

to in the above paragraph are expected to include 
the provision for accepted junior students which is 
required by the training regulations. But, 
subject to the reservation of a sufficient 
number of bursaries and allowances for 
such of the junior students nominated by 
the committees as may require them, there is no need 
to establish a definite set of bursaries for junior students 
only, or to treat them in any way differently from other 
bursars attending a secondary school. This I consider 
a step in the right direction, and one which teachers 
have always desired—namely, that there should be no 
distinction made in the early training between those 
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going in for the teaching profession and those entering 
other callings. Committees have the power to nominate 
candidates from their own district, and to award to 
certain of them such allowances as they think fit, it 
being understood that the choice of a centre of instruc- 
tion is not restricted to the schools of a particular county 
or burgh, but determined by considerations of individual 
convenience. 
ad a ad 
"T HE committees are instructed to determine the 
total number of allowances necessary to be pro- 
vided when the various applications have been received. 
In awarding intermediate bursaries, it is 
Bursaries to «9 be borne in mind that boys and girls 
begiven re under a legal obligation to attend 
preferably to 
older Pupils. school up to the age of fourteen. In the 
case of pupils below this limit, no financial 
assistance seems to be called for beyond what may be 
required to cover expenditure actually entailed by 
attendance at a central school. The committees are to 
endeavour, as far as possible, to aim at an equitable 
distribution of bursaries over the different schools from 
which the qualified applicants are drawn. When the 
applications have been received, and the schools from 
which the candidates come ascertained,+an award 
should be made on the principle of giving, as far as 
possible, one bursary to each school, and additional 
bursaries to certain schools in consideration of their 
size and of the number of qualified candidates put for- 
ward by them. Mutatis mutandis, the same procedure 
is to be followed with regard to secondary bursaries. 
On this principle competition for a bursary, as far as 
competition may be necessary, will be between pupils 
of the same school, and will take full account of their 
previous record in that school. In determining the 
amount of the bursary, account is to be taken of the 
expense necessarily incurred—for example, in travelling, 
or in boarding at the centre of instruction. 


ad »* ad 

y= few alterations have this year been made in 

the Code, if we except the fact that all the articles 
relating to pupil-teachers have been taken out of the 
Day-School Code and transferred to the 
Regulations for the Training of Teachers. 
One or two points, however, call for more 
than a passing notice. ‘The certificate of merit, which 
is awarded after a year’s attendance in the supple- 
mentary course, is to be issued only at certain fixed 
dates—namely, January 1, April 1, or August i—unless 
the managers arrange for other dates. The regulations 
for its award are as follows:—(a) Scholars are to be 
fourteen before or during the course of the term preceding 
the said fixed date ; (6) they must have been in regular 
attendance at an approved supplementary course for 
not less than one year (to this regulation is added a 
most important footnote: “That in the absence of 
explanations satisfactory to the Department, a minimum 
of 90 per cent. of possible attendances will be expected 
where attendance at a supplementary course has not 
been of more than one year’s duration) ; (c) pupils are 
to be certified by the headmaster to be of good character 
and conduct; and (d) are shown, to the satisfaction of 
the inspector, to have made good progress in the studies 
of the approved course. 


* »* yf 
T was confidently expected that something would be 
done to make more definite the maximum number 

















































of children to be taught by each teacher. The term 
average attendance is one which is apt to 
se be misleading. With regard to the higher- 
grade schools, it is said there must be 
one teacher for every thirty or fewer pupils on the roll. 
The new Code has made a slight change in the staffing. 
In future a certificated head-teacher is to be recognised 
for an average attendance of fifty scholars. There is a 
new footnote, too, to this article, which says certificates 
of qualification granted by the Board of Education (Eng- 
land) will be accepted as equivalent to those granted 
by the Scotch Education Department, while applications 
for the recognition of teachers’ certificates granted by 
other recognised authorities will be considered indi- 
vidually as occasion arises. 
5 ad ad ad 
At the time of writing, the prospects of the passing 
4 of the Scotch Education Bill are by no means 
rosy. The support in its favour on the part of School 
Boards has been very lukewarm, while 
Prospects Of teachers in many quarters have taken 
any exception to the clauses dealing with 
pensions. The Institute has sent a mem- 
orandum to the Secretary for Scotland, in which it says 
that, with the provisions of the Bill which aim at im- 
proving the physical condition of the children in the 
schools, it is in cordial agreement, as it is aware that 
much of the present educational effort is nullified 
through children not being physically fit to benefit by 
the ordinary school instruction. It approves of the 
proposals of the Bill for the care of neglected children, 
and particularly for the systematic medical inspection 
of school children. The Institute also foresees in the 
extension of compulsory powers for schoo] attendance 
up to the age of seventeen great possibilities for good 
to the country, so long as the necessary by-laws are 
framed with a due regard to all the interests involved. 
5 ad * Sad 
\ JITH the purpose of Clauses 10 and 11 — those 
relating to teachers’ pensions—the Institute 
warmly agrees, and cordially thanks the Scottish Secre- 
tary for thus recognising the necessity of 
substantial improvement upon the existing 
inadequate provisions for superannuation, 
and for the promised additional Departmental contribu- 
tion towards pensions. At the same time, the Institute 
considers it necessary to point out that the whole scheme 
of Clauses 10 and 11 depends entirely upon the initiative 
and co-operation of School Boards. If a School Board, 
for local financial reasons, determines not to give a 
teacher a retiring allowance, it thereby also debars him 
from participating in the money which the Department 
is prepared to pay on his behalf. Such refusal on the 
part of the School Board to pension a satisfactory 
teacher would completely annul and render void the 
intention of the Bill; and it therefore asks that this 
initial difficulty may be met by suitable amendment. 
»* ad ad 
Sie Institute desires to see certain changes intro- 
duced into Clause 11, with a view— 
1. To extend its operation to teachers in all recognised 
primary, intermediate, and secondary 
The lasti- schools. 


tute’s Pro- 
posals. 


Superannua- 
tion Clauses. 


2. To make quite clear that it is the 
intention of the Department to add “ pound 
for pound ” to the School Board pension, and not merely 
to pay ten shillings out of every pound granted by the 
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School Board—a different thing. The clause as it 
stands might be read as relieving School Boards of 
half of their obligation without increasing the teacher’s 
pension. 

3. To empower School Boards and the Department to 
make grants of money to the dependants of teachers who 
die in service. To this is added a note to the effect that 
at the discretion of School Boards, and with the consent 
of the Department, the governing principle of “ two- 
thirds the salary at retiral” might be dropped in the 
case of teachers with small salaries. 


Sad Bad * 

= Institute expresses its regret that the Bill does 

not propose to improve the tenure of office of 
teachers by providing for an appeal to the Department 
in cases of arbitrary and capricious dis- 
missal. The necessity for such a safe- 
guard—to rural teachers especially—has 
received but too striking proof during recent years. 
The Institute has no desire to shield incompetency or 
moral unfitness, and foresees in such right of appeal 
a strong weapon against these evils; but it ventures 
to ask for the satisfactory teacher the protection of the 
Department against dismissal for alleged reasons which 
have nothing to do with his professional work. The 
need for such protection would not have arisen had the 
Bill proposed to set up a system of wider administrative 
areas and stronger School* Boards. The omission of 
such a feature from the Bill increases the necessity for 
such ap appeal. 


Tenure of 
Office. 


— Sig pete 


YOUTHS AND MAIDENS IN ART. 


BY HAROLD ARMITAGE, 
Author of **A Life of Greuze,”’ ete. 


its instinctive quest for what is beautiful, the 

artistic temperament, whether it reveals itself in 
poetry, in prose, or in painting, is moved deeply when it 
becomes conscious of the witchery of childhood and of 
adolescence ; and in the past it has not seldom given 
the world some testimony of this experience in a mem- 
orable picture or in a notable piece of writing. Thus 
has it come about that many of the most fragrant 
passages that we light upon in the byways of biography 
are those in which we see men whose names will never 
die turning aside from the “ applause of senates”’ and 
from the path of glory to win the favour of some un- 
known little child. 

Jonathan Swift could write savagely, brutally, and 
with an appalling coarseness, but the pen that for others 
was dipped into the poison of asps dallied with “ dear 
diminutives ” if the letter was for Stella; and when 
Macaulay stole from the irksome polemics of the House 
of Commons to the quiet of the library, none would 
guess that he went there to write doggerel verses for 
the amusement of his younger sisters. 

Pleasant, also, is it to think of John Blackie, away 
in Géttingen, writing, amongst his other letters to 
the home circle, a number of sprightly notes to the 
children, taking the trouble, notwithstanding his multi- 
farious activities, to print the letters for those who 
could not yet read script. And it would be unpardon- 
able to allude to these passages without reference to 
that most poignant incident in the life of De Quincey, 
who, bereaved suddenly of the companionship of little 
Kate Wordsworth, her musical prattle stilled for ever, 
stretched himself upon her grave each evening in the 
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dark for more than two months, while the people of 
the valley slept, knowing nothing of the frantic grief 
that was wearing itself out during the silent watches 
of the night in the little churchyard by the Rothay. 

Into Lamb’s latter day came Emma Isola, and the last 
mournful year of Dante Gabriel Rossetti was not with- 
out the gay chatter of schoolgirl Lily Caine. “To 
look into her eyes is to break a hole in the clouds and 
see into heaven, and the sunshine lies asleep upon her 
hair,” writes Mr. Crockett of his four-year-old “ sweet- 
heart ;” and it may happen that Dr. Dale will be re- 
membered less in some quarters for his pungent plat- 
form utterances than for his unfailing kindness and 
courtesy to children. 

A girl who went with her father to Blake’s poor 
lodgings remembered only the beautiful things she 
saw on the walls, and Blake’s kind manner to herself. 
It was for children that Blake wrote his tender rhymes ; 
for children that Robert Louis Stevenson weaved his 
fancies; and Swinburne might well be crowned the 
poet-laureate of childhood for his many roundels. Amiel, 
tired of most things, came to the conclusion that “le peu 
de paradis que nous apercevons encore sur la terre est 
du & sa presence;” and Prosper Mérimée is still another 
writer who fell under the spell of childhood. “A child’s 
needless tear is a blood-blot upon the earth,” said 
Cardinal Manning ; and not many years ago we had a 
peep at that amiable Nihilist, Prince Krapotkin, in his 
poor labourer’s cottage in Kent. “ He sits in his small 
study......and looks as absorbed as if he were an alchemist 
brooding over his concoctions. Then suddenly there 
is a light foot on the narrow steps, and a small bright 
face looks into the bare study with the tiny fireplace. 
A little girl comes in and falls round the neck of the 
scholar. And the eyes of the father brighten with a 
wonderful light as he takes his only child in his arms, 
and calls her by those pretty Russian names of endear- 
ment which have no equivalent in our poorer tongue.” 

Jules Breton has given us many charming pictures on 
canvas, but none more alluring than the one in his 
autobiography, in which he has told us that “ when I 
look far back into the mystery of the past, I find among 
the flowers of the garden a little girl, fair and rosy, with 
blue eyes. This was my sister Julie, who had come into 
the world two years before me, and who was so soon 
to leave it. Important events make but slight im- 
pression on children, and I have no recollection of her 
death, which, they say, caused the death of my mother, 
who was inconsolable for her loss. But I remember that 
one day she was swinging from a ladder, her feet brush- 
ing the ground, and her charming head, from which the 
hair fell in a shower of gelden curls, thrown back, while 
she sang in her sweet, childish voice a couplet which 
I have never since heard, and of which the two follow- 
ing lines have remained in my memory :— 

‘ Des souliers gris 
Pour aller au Paradis——’ 


I find, too, among the family relics, a curl of her hair, 
which seems still to keep a gleam of its former bright- 
ness.” 

It is but a few days ago since Edward Dowden wrote 
that “ Fielding, great and generous-hearted as he was, 
can seldom write of children and their pretty ways 
without some self-betrayal that comes from the centre. 
The few words in which he tells of the parting from his 
own children in the opening of the ‘ Voyage to Lisbon’ 
are such a self-betrayal.” Truly, with the two Tenny- 
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sons, Coleridge, Scott, George Eliot, Hawthorne, Hugo, 
Christina Rossetti, Lewis Carroll, and a host of others, 
one has but to think of the matter at all and it seems 
as though the line of writers who have written in praise 
of children would stretch out to the crack of doom. 
And if writers have paid this homage to youths and 
maidens, painters of the foremost rank have not thought 
it beneath their dignity to lavish their highest powers 
in an endeavour to catch some of the fleeting grace and 
beauty of childhood. 

It is not proposed in this series of articles to begin 
at the beginning. The works of the more ancient 
painters have been reproduced so often as to have 
become quite familiar, and the very character of their 
pictures has precluded children from being treated 
without reference to prevailing prescriptions. Italian 
children of Raphael’s era were no doubt as other chil- 
dren, but the exigencies of pietistic painting demanded 
that the natural child should be conventionalised into 
the forms that had become customary for the representa- 
tion of the infant Christ, of St. John, or of little cherubs 
or amor ini. 

Transition from pietistic convention to the natural 
treatment of children in pictures took place in the 
Netherlands at an early period; and even in the work 
of Rubens, attached as he was to the Roman Catholic 
Church, we may find pictures of children, youths, and 
maidens quite free from any trace of ecclesiastical 
influence. No portrait of a 
girl, for instance, could be 
more free from sophistica- 
tion than the charming and 
artless sketch by Rubens 
which was formerly in the 
Peel collection, and which 
is now, happily, amongst 
the country’s possessions in 
the National Gallery. The 
workmanship is slight, but 
the master-hand has suc- 
ceeded in presenting the pic- 
ture of a real little girl, not 
strikingly handsome, indeed, 
but somehow most engag- 
ing, naive, and natural. 
It is only a sketch, but, 
like many another sketch, 
it has retained those qual- 
ities of freshness, directness, 
and charm which too often 
disappear in the passage from the rapid drawing of the 
first impression to the finished picture. Evidently the 
portrait was painted with great facility, and in this and 
other ways it shows decisive evidence of the master. 

Although the picture is in the National Gallery, 
visitors will look in vain for it in the usual rooms. It 
reposes generally under lock and key in what the officials 
of the gallery call the Octagon Room, a kind of back- 
water of the institution in which have accumulated a 
number of unhung pictures and other odds and ends. 
This murky closet les between Gallery 12 and Gallery 
13; and if an attendant should be passing, he will readily 
produce the open sesame which brings the visitor into 
touch with this pleasing work. The age of the name- 
less little girl is apparently six or seven years, and she 
wears a close-fitting cap surmounted by black feathers. 
The sketch is in chalk and bistre on white paper, and 
the headdress has been completed by means ot black 
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washes. Altogether the picture looks like a modern 
water-colour study. 

That Rubens could paint such an ingenuous, unspoilt 
child as this counts towards him for much righteousness, 
for he passed his life amongst pomp and grandeur. On 
the other hand, he had children of his own, whose 
portraits he painted with loving care; and when his 
friend Brueghel died, Rubens adopted the two daughters 
who had been orphaned by his death. Though he was 
a courtier, a diplomatist, a politician, and a traveller, 
he was yet much attached to wife and children. He 
painted what Dr. Waagen has called one of the most 
perfect family pictures in the world; and he ended his 
artistic career as he had begun it, by painting the simple 
landscapes round about his home. 

His is a splendid figure in the world of art. There 
was no working in obscure attics for Rubens in any 
period of his career. He was born at Siegen, in West- 
phalia, in 1577, and in accordance with the custom of 
the time he commenced his education as a page in the 
house of a lady of rank, and may have acquired there 
some of that stateliness of manner which called forth 
from his contemporary, Sir Dudley Carleton, the re- 
mark that Rubens was “the prince of painters and of 
gentlemen.” Affable, kind, handsome, of a dignified 
presence, bearing his blushing honours thick upon him, 
an accomplished linguist, a scholar, a perfect rider, 
going to and fro upon his spirited Andalusian horse, 
and living in a princely house built in the Italian stvle, 
decorated with frescoes of his own painting, packed 
with the most costly art treasures that the world could 
produce and with books from the Plantin Press—such 
is the picture we have of Rubens the artist, who de- 
lighted in painting the portrait of this little girl. 

Rubens was at home in the courts of Europe, in touch 
with the most learned, successful always and prosperous, 
with a careless, pagan delight in the good things of 
this world, and, as a painter, gifted with a marvellous 
virility, invention, and facility, which enabled him to 
produce more pictures than any other master. The 
exuberant energy and vitality of the man fill one with 
amazement, for, even allowing for the assistance he 
had from subordinates, his output is quite unparalleled. 

We have not to travel far, either with regard to terri- 
tory or to time, to come to other artists who have dis- 
tinguished themselves by their delineation of children. 
In Holland, a country in which, during its short golden 
age of painting, such unsurpassable technical excellence 
and such beauty of light and colour were attained, and 
in which the artists were so warmly attached to homely 
subjects and to the quiet joys of the hearth, it was but 
natural that painters should have turned their atten- 
tion often to the representation of children, indispensable 
as is their presence in the completed life of such domestic 
scenes as the Dutch artists loved most to represent ; 
and now those portraits of children, which have been 
wrought with such tireless patience and with such un- 
exampled skill, are amongst the prizes of the world. 
Yet rare and almost priceless as they are, many of them 
may be seen freely in the National Gallery and in other 
readily accessible collections in this country. 

An absorbing love for children, intense interest in 
their ways, and the power of a close observation of their 
seductive gestures and movements are revealed in the 
painting of the little girl who looks up with what affec- 
tion and with what winning sweetness into the woman’s 
face in De Hooch’s “ The Court of a Dutch House,” an 
entirely pleasing picture that hangs in the National 
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Gallery. It is significant that the child is with the maid, 
and not with the mother. Children like best to be with 
the operative members of the household—those who 
scrub the floor, or feed the fowls, or dig the garden— 
the doers of deeds. To children the drawing-room is 
inane, the parlour a prison; and here De Hooch, ever 
true to life, has painted the little girl returning from 
some delightful childish activity in the garden that 
lies beyond the wall. 

There are so many red bricks in this scene that the 
artist had every opportunity to make the picture hot 
and crude, but we have instead a perfect harmony of 
colour and a picture full of light and air. To the ordi- 
nary man a brick is red, and he cannot understand why 
red paint does not suffice to represent it; but the 
artist—and particularly a consummate artist like De 
Hooch—knows how much its redness is modified by 
time, by light and air, surroundings, reflections, and 





Tue Court or a Dutcu Hovse. 
(De Hooch.) 


many another subtle influence, and it is precisely in 
his appreciation of these evasive elements that De 
Hooch reveals his delicate artistry. Indeed, sometimes 
a picture by this artist appears to possess more light 
than the room in which it is hung, and so it seems as 
if one were looking through a window. 

It is wonderful, too, how De Hooch, though he enters 
into many apparently trivial details, manages yet to 
dominate them to his scheme of a picture as a whole in 
a manner so complete that there is not so much even 
as a suspicion of finnicking. The result is a delightful 
unity represented in a scene so simple that it seems as 
if a beginner might imitate it; though in reality so 
difficult to attain is his style of painting that in the his- 
tory of the whole world few have been able to achieve 
such results as seem to have been within the easy reach 
of Pieter de Hooch. 

Great as we account Pieter de Hooch now, he and his 
works seem to have been but lightly esteemed in his 
own time and in his own country. Indeed, he was of so 
little account in the opinion of his immediate successors 
that the dealers erased his name from his pictures and 
substituted the names of more popular painters, as 
one might during a certain period of our own literary 
evolution have erased the name of Shakespeare, pre- 
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tending that the plays had been written by Martin 
Tupper! Long ago these more popular painters have 
found a resting-place in a secure oblivion, but De Hooch 
ranks now amongst the greatest artists of the world. 
And yet the years of his birth and his death are alike 
unknown, and biographers are not agreed even in what 
town he was born or died, though it is presumed that 
he died in Amsterdam. He lived from about 1630 to 
about 1677, and at Amsterdam we may see his portrait, 
painted by himself, representing a man of twenty, 
with more than a hint of melancholy in the eyes that 
look out from a pale face which seems to indicate a 
thoughtful, introspective cast of mind. His hair is 
long, and rests upon a large turned-down collar. 

It was in England that recognition of his genius came 
first, and of his pictures that may be seen away from 
Holland many are in this country, distributed amongst 
the collections in the National Gallery, in Buckingham 
Palace, and in other treasure-houses of art. 

Just across the floor in the same room in the National 
Gallery in which hangs “ The Court of a Dutch House ” 
by De Hooch is a picture which in all respects deserves 
to rank with this undoubted masterpiece. It is “ The 
Dutch Housewife,” by Nicholaas Maes. Remarkable as 





Tur Dutcn Hovsewire. 
(Nicholaas Maex.) 


it is considered merely as a piece of painting, and though 
its title would direct notice to the mother, it is yet the 
child who holds the attention of all who see the picture. 
No one but a great artist who loved children, who 
watched children closely, and hadthe power to appreciate 
and to seize their most characteristic expressions, could 
have lavished so much skill and care and fondness upon 
the portrait of the homely little one who watches with 
such engaging concentration the simple operation of 
the scraping of a parsnip. The artist dces not seek to 
engage our sympathy here by any display of pretti- 
ness. Here are no Lord Fauntleroy fiddle-faddles, no 
Upper Tooting poses, no mere Christmas-card senti- 
ment, none of the airs and graces of the suburban 
photographers’ show-cases. Even its own mother would 
scarcely say that the bairn is handsome, and yet it is 
a child that is loved by all who have seen the picture ; 
and this affection is shared in all the remote parts of the 
earth into which a reproduction of the painting has been 
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able to penetrate. If this work were in the market, 
there is scarcely any sum so fabulous but that the rich 
and civilised nations of the world would pay it gladly 
to possess this entirely lovable picture of a homely little 
peasant. 

Seldom is it that all the right qualities and all the 
happy circumstances agree to produce a truly great 
artist; and then his own generation may not realise 
that he is in their midst. It is often the Wests and the 
Winterhalters who bask in the sunshine of courtly 
favour ; but if one considers for a moment the pictures 
which have survived to be acclaimed as the masterpieces 
of the world, it will be found that they are restrained, 
dignified, simple, and natural, making no effort to 
attract attention, and dealing with the least complex 
of themes, or with scarcely a theme at all. Here, for 
instance, in this room in the National Gallery we have 
a@ woman scraping a parsnip, and the courtyard of a 
Dutch house, and yet somehow, by what mysterious pro- 
cess we know not, these seemingly negligible topics 
have become the matter for pictures that mark in this 
direction the highest point of human endeavour. Thou- 
sands of artists might paint the same subjects, but in 
their pictures we should look in vain for that distinction, 
for those intangible elements which lift these particular 
works to an almost unapproachable eminence, marking 
them for all time as the paintings of men of genius. 

In this country we have witnessed the delirious 
strivings of artists like Barry and Benjamin Robert 
Haydon, whose ambition was to paint in a grand style, 
and of whose pictures we may speak almost in terms 
of acres. They seemed to be always in buskins, and 
they strove and talked, and painted and wrote, and agi- 
tated and fumed and fretted, and produced portentous 
works upon imposing subjects; and yet, if we ever 
had to choose between their pictures and those of Maes 
or of De Hooch, we would, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, see all Haydon’s great canvases perish rather than 
lose a little picture by these artists, and we would 
sacrifice all Barry’s great subjects down at the Society 
of Arts Rooms in the Adelphi and elsewhere if we might 
only save a Dutchman’s apotheosis of a pot-herb or 
this glorified parsnip-scraping by Nicholaas Maes. 

Maes was born in 1632 at Dordrecht, a town which 
has many artistic associations; but here again little 
is known of the life of the painter. We have been told 
that Sir Walter Scott was very sensible of the absurdity 
and bother of being a celebrity, but at any rate these 
leading Dutch painters seem to have been free from 
that inconvenience. Maes worked under the great 
Rembrandt at Amsterdam for a few years, then stayed 
for some time in Antwerp, but afterwards wrought as 
a portrait painter in his native town and in Amsterdam. 
The great Dutch and Flemish painters seem to have 
been particularly susceptible to gout, and Maes died 
of this malady in his sixty-first year, in 1693, at Amster- 
dam. His works are very rare, and thus we are — u- 
larly fortunate in having three of them in the National 
Gallery, four in the Wallace collection, and a few more 
in English private collections, including one at Bucking- 
ham Palace and examples at Bridgewater House, Stafford 
House, and Bowood. The fact is that it was the con- 
noisseurs in this country who first saw the true char- 
acter of the best Dutch paintings; and when these 
treasures were collected at the exhibition at Burlington 
House in the early ‘eighties, it became apparent that 
England possessed more than Holland herself. 

(To be continued.) 
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GEOGRAPHY NOTES UP-TO-DATE. 


BY E. R. WETHEY, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


CapTAIN ROALD AMUNDSEN AND THE Nortu-WEsST 
PASSAGE. 


AT about the time that Lieutenant Peary was 
4 achieving his memorable “ Farthest North” 
exploit (see Practical Teacher, January 1907), a no less 
wonderful enterprise was attaining success farther west. 
This was the first actual making of the North-West 
Passage by one party, and by sea the whole way. Cap- 
tain Roald Amundsen, the Norseman, has thus set the 
seal on this particular venture, which may be said to 
have been begun by Norsemen so long ago as the age of 
the Vikings. To achieve it, Frobisher and Drake and 
Davis in the sixteenth century risked their lives, actu- 
ated partly by the wholesale fear of Spain on the high 
seas, partly by rumours of fabulous gold deposits, and 
partly by authenticated news of whaling successes. The 
seventeenth century saw men like Hudson and Baffin 
pushing forward to the same goal. The eighteenth 
century, notwithstanding the famous offer by Statute 
18, Geo. IT. (1745), of £20,000 to the first British sailor 
who discovered the much-sought “ Passage,” only pro- 
duced as notable North-West seekers Phipps (with 
Nelson, by the way, as a midshipman) and Captain 
Cook. Finally, the nineteenth century saw the prac- 
tical achievement of the work: Ross, though he failed 
in 1818, twelve years later got as far as Boothia Felix, 
and located the magnetic pole on its western shores ; 
Parry in 1827 earned the Government’s reward of £5,000 
for the first man who passed long. 110° W.; Franklin 
and his would-be rescuers M‘Clure and M‘Clintock 
solved the problem—indirectly rather than directly. 
Franklin, from the east, reached a point which was 
accessible from the west; M‘Clure sailed from Bering 
Strait to Barrow Strait, and continued the journey. on 
foot to Baffin Bay, where he caught a British ship. 
Captain Roald Amundsen in the ship Gjia has made 
the whole journey from east to west by sea. It is 
fitting that a Norseman should finish what Norsemen 
began ; it is inspiring that only through the labours of 
British seamen was such an end possible. 

And a wonderful journey Amundsen’s was. He re- 
lated it to the Royal Geographical Society on February 
11 this year. Here is his itinerary, picked out from his 
admirable paper published in the Journal of Geography 
for May :— 

1903. June 17.—Gjéa left Kristiania. 

July 25.—Arrived Godhavn on Disco Island 
(Greenland). 

Aug. 8.—Arrived Melville Bay. 

Aug. 20.—Arrived Lancaster Sound. 

Aug. 22.—Arrived Beechey Island (the island 
where Franklin’s crew finally de- 
serted their ships). 

Aug 28.—Arrived Boothia Felix, passing Bellot 
Strait. 

Sept. 9.—Arrived “ Gjéahavn” in the south- 

east corner of King William Land. 
[Winter quarters for two years, 


during which continuous magnetic 
observations were made, and the 
east coast of Victoria Land charted 
up to lat. 72°.] 
1905. Aug 13.—Left Gjdéahavn. 
Sept. 3.—Arrived King Point. 
[Winter quarters, 1905-6.] 
1906. July 11.—Left King Point. 
Aug. 31.—Arrived Cape Nome in Alaska. 
[The Gjia eventually finished her 
voyage in San Francisco harbour 
on October 19.] 


There are several features which bid fair to render 
Amundsen’s work historic. First of all, no Arctic ex- 
pedition has ever achieved such results with such small 
means. The Gjéa was nothing but an ordinary Nor- 
wegian fishing-boat, built more than thirty years ago 
at Hardanger, though, of course, considerably strength- 
ened for her undertaking with ice-sheathing, cross- 
beams, and wire rigging. She carried a small petroleum 
motor of thirty-nine indicated horse-power to help her 
along in calm weather. The principal cabin measured 
six by nine feet. She was manned by a crew of seven 
men, including the captain. How thoroughly “ Norse ” 
the expedition was may be gleaned ethnologically. 
Here are the names of the heroes: Roald Amundsen 
himself; Godfred Hansen, the navigating lieutenant ; 
Peder Ristvedt, the first engineer ; Gustav Wiik, second 
engineer; Anton Lund, first mate; Helmer Hansen, 
second mate; and Adolf Lindstrém, cook. They all 
came back safe and sound except poor Wiik, who died 
on March 26, 1906, at King Point. He was only twenty- 
seven years of age. His captain’s eulogy of him irre- 
sistibly brought back Tennyson’s memorable words :— 

‘*Not here! the white North has thy bones; and thou, 
Heroic sailor-soul, 
Art passing on thy happier voyage now 
Toward no earthly pole.” 

Secondly, the marvellous thing was that the Gjéa re- 
ceived hardly any check. Either its insignificant pro- 
portions were its salvation, or its captain was born 
under a lucky star (the Pole Star?). M‘Clintock’s 
expedition was checked by a solid barrier of impene- 
trable ice on the west side of Boothia, just where Amund- 
sen seems to have found everything literally plain 
sailing. The greatest danger incurred seems to have 
been one not particularly Arctic. This was fire, on 
the night of August 31, 1903, in this same Western 
Boothia. What it meant on board a small ship carrying 
seven thousand gallons of petroleum, much gunpowder 
and explosives, whose whole hull, moreover, was saturated 
with tar, the engineer on watch (Wiik) fully realised ; 
and it was only by the most vigorous and united energies 
of the devoted band that the fire was mastered. 

Thirdly, it is sufficiently curious that the passage of 
the North-West was, after all, only an incident in the 
voyage. The aim and object of the expedition was to 
examine into the conditions round the magnetic pole, 
which, as every schoolboy knows, is far removed from the 
rotational pole. This region had been approximately 
found by Ross in 1831, on the west side of Boothia. 
Nothing is more remarkable in the whole of Amundsen’s 
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exploit than the way in which he stuck to his ob- 
ject. Time after time the way was open—literally 
open—to him to sail west from Boothia and make at 
last the oft-sought North-West Passage ; but he pre- 
ferred to persevere in his scientific work until it 
should be completed. Not until nineteen months of 
magnetic data had been collected did he steer for 
Point Barrow and Bering Strait. 

The results of the expedition may be summarised 
as follows :— 

1. The magnetic observations are still to be worked out 
and published. Captain Amundsen says: “ We con- 
stantly made excursions hence—that is, from Gjéahavn 
—to adjacent parts, and right into Boothia Felix,where 
I succeeded by the help of declination in absolutely 
proving what of late has been assumed on theoretic 
grounds—namely, that the magnetic pole has not an 
immovable and stationary situation, but, in all prob- 
ability, is in continual movement.” It is interesting 
to note how the compass practically refused to work 
as the magnetic pole was approached. “ We could as 
well have used a stick to steer by,” says the captain, 
soon after they had come to the parting of the ways 
at Beechey Island, and were sailing down Peel Sound. 
** What are you steering by ?” the watch would ask ; 
and out of the fog would come the perplexing answer, 
“* South, if it isn’t north!” 

2. No commercial results can be expected to follow, 
especially now that the whaling industry has practi- 
cally collapsed. The North-West Passage, therefore, 
is not likely to rival, say, the Trans-Siberian Railway, 
nor to develop into a favourite tourist route! The 
climate settles that. The lowest temperature recorded 
was - 77° F. (on February 29, 1904); - 45° F. was 
a good average. But, after all, heat and cold are 
relative terms. Whenthe thermometer rose to - 22° F., 
Amundsen and his men found it necessary, if they 
meant work, to throw off as much clothing as was 
compatible with decency ! 

3. Much fresh and up-to-date knowledge of the 
Eskimo tribes has been obtained. Amundsen came 
into contact chiefly with a branch known as the 
Nechjilli Eskimos. “Thoroughly honest,” he says, 
they were; and “thoroughly interesting,” he might 
have added. Some of the men stood about six 
feet high. One tribe, the Ogluli Eskimos, reminded 
him of Indians rather than of typical Eskimos: 
they were not only tall, but slim and of a redskin 
complexion ; their noses were somewhat hooked, 
their hair cut short. They were, as might be ex- 
pected, most expert snow-hut builders, and knew 
how to find the best quality of raw material 
—much as a town architect or contractor would 
know where to go for his best bricks or stones. 
Windows they simply chopped out of the ice. He 
was, too, on excellent terms with most of them, and 
was allowed to watch such domestic arrangements 
as “licking,” instead of washing (when water is 
scarce), the children, and such amusements as dancing, 
singing, and conjuring. He found that wood and 
iron provided the best currency for buying what he 
wanted of reindeer skins and blubber. 

4. The east coast of Victoria Land has been charted up 
to lat. 72°. This has long been a blank on the maps ; 
it is now dotted with Norse-sounding names of capes 
and bays, and the whole district between lat. 70° and 
72° is called “ King Haakon VII. Coast.” This was 
specially the work of Lieutenant Hansen and Ristvedt. 
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Amundsen’s own name is given to the gulf lying south 
of Banks Island. 


INTERNATIONAL POLITICS AND GEOGRAPHY. 


A curious example of the way in which geography 
obtrudes itself into international state questions is at 
hand in what is known as the “ Milk River Project ” 
in Montana, U.S.A. 

Briefly, the project is concerned with the irrigation 
of land in the vicinity of the lower valley of the Milk 
River. Some such irrigation is necessary, and, indeed, 
is practised to an enormous extent all down the eastern 
side of the Rocky Mountains, where the average rainfall 
seldom touches ten inches per annum, and where in the 
fall of the year most of the rivers run dry. Last year 
Congress voted some £6,000,000 for irrigation purposes 
in the Western States alone. The unfortunate circum- 
stance in Northern Montana is that the Milk River is 


irrigator of Montana will be worse than the first. A 
glance at the map shows that the Milk River runs for 
something like one hundred and fifty miles through 
Alberta. So far the Canadian appears to have the best 
of the argument. But it is by no means the last word. 
Close by the south fork of the Milk River rises a stream 
known as Cut Bank Creek, which is entirely American 
from start to finish. Into this stream, then, Montana 
proposes to divert the St. Mary’s, and this it is that 
gives Alberta “ furiously to think.” 

So the matter stands at present, waiting for the 
treaty which is said to be in the air, and which will 
settle (with compensatory clauses, presumably) who is 
the owner of which river. The case seems to be on all 
fours with that of the Australian river Murray and its 
three claimants (South Australia, Victoria, and New 
South Wales), who, however, some years ago came to 
a fair decision as to right of user. 
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not able by itself to supply the amount of water requisite 
to build a reservoir which shall feed the one hundred 
thousand acres of the “ project.” Accordingly, the 
engineers of the scheme propose to impound some other 
mountain streams, amongst them the river St. Mary’s, 
and divert their waters into the river Milk. And it 
is just here that the complications become intricate. 
A hundred years ago they would probably have occa- 
sioned a casus belli. 

The St. Mary’s River, though it rises in the Montana 
Rockies, pursues the greater part of its course in Can- 
adian territory. Years ago some farmers of Alberta 
utilised its waters for their own irrigation purposes, 
and, indeed, have their own schemes now for utilising 
them even more in the future. It is obvious, then, 
where the first objection to the American plan lies. 
The Canadian says that the American cannot build his 
dam across the St. Mary’s, divert some of its waters, 
and yet leave him enough for his own purposes. The 
American says he can. Alberta retaliates by saying 
that, if the project be carried out, she will defeat it 
by impounding the water of the Milk River when it 
enters Canada, and that the last state of the would-be 
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Scottish Coat UP-TO-DATE. 


The figures for 1906 show that Scotland raised, all 
told, about 15 per cent. of the total amount of coal 
produced in the United Kingdom, or 38,000,000 tons 
out of 251,000,000. The diagram shows the propor- 
tions contributed by the counties to this total. Fifteen 
counties in all raised coal, but Lanarkshire, Fifeshire, 
and Ayrshire supplied much more than three-quarters 
of the whole amount. 

According to Sir Charles Maclaren (the Times, April 10 
last), the most valuable seam is the “ splint” coal of 
Lanarkshire. This is a variety of cannel coal having 
a more or less slaty structure. It goes to the blast 
furnaces and iron and steel works of the county. In 
the Glasgow district the best coals are used for domestic 
purposes, while the secondary qualities are shipped 
abroad. The Slamannan, Stirling, and Kilsyth steam 
coals are sold for bunkers. In Fifeshire and some parts 
of Lanark a good smokeless coal is nearly up to the 
highest Welsh standard, and is on the Admiralty list. 
The Stirlingshire pits turn out a coking coal, the Mid- 
lothian collieries a cannel coal. Taking the total 
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Napoleon cared nothing for the land itself, it 
was to him merely the gate to India; but his pos- 
session meant that the Mediterranean would be 
closed to our ships. 

“Think,” cried he, on the eve of the Battle of 
the Pyramids, as he pointed to the vast tombs of 
bygone kings, “ that forty generations look down 
from these heights!” But while he thus nerved 
his soldiers to conquer by land, the British ships 
were busy destroying his fleet by sea, and the 
Battle of the Nile practically obliged Napoleon to 

. quit the country. 
Britain, however, was content to restore the rule 
of Turkey, but in 1839 the native viceroy tried 
to make Egypt independent. This gave another 
chance for France to interfere, which was stopped 
by the prompt action of Lord Palmerston, who 
drove out the rebel before France could step in 
either as his friend or foe. 

The opening of the Suez Canal in 1865 im- 
mensely increased the importance of Egypt to 
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colliery output, about 66 per cent. is consumed in Scot- 
land itself, 12 per cent. is carried to Scottish ports for 
bunkers, and of the remaining 22 per cent. nearly all 
is exported to European countries, though some of 
Stirling and Lanark’s best anthracite finds its way 
across the Atlantic to Canada. 





CURRENT EVENTS CONNECTED WITH 
HISTORY. 


BY E. M. WILMOT-BUXTON, WISTONS SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, BRIGHTON ; 
Author of ** Makers of Europe,” etc. 


Mopern Eoyrt—Tue REeEsIGNATION OF Lorp CROMER. 


sS resignation of Lord Cromer reminds us not only 

of the work of one of our most steadfast and 
patient wardens of Empire, but also of the past history 
of a country which is related to Britain in an almost 
unique wey. The position of Lord Cromer, and his 
very titlke—Agent and Consul-General—recall the rulers 
of the distant provinces of ancient Rome, those lonely 
outposts of Empire whose government had to be shared 
with rebellious chieftains, and on which neighbouring 
tribes were always ready to pounce. 

Egypt is no lonely outpost, it is true. Stationed on 
the highroad to India and guarding her very gates, the 
importance of the country to every European nation 
is immense. But though Britain has established a 
protectorate there, it is of a peculiar nature ; for she is 
checked on the one hand by France, who watches her 
movements with suspicious eyes, and op the other by 
the Khedive, or native prince, who represents Turkey, 
the nominal sovereign Power. 

Moreover, when British control was definitely estab- 
lished in 1882, it was explained that it would be with- 
drawn as soon as the Egyptian Government could stand 
on its own feet. But as time went on it became clear 


that our evacuation of Egypt would mean that France 
would step into our shoes, while the great material 
advantages to the land that have followed upon our rule 
give ample justification for our remaining in statu quo. 
The past history of Egypt, as far as it is concerned 
with modern times, begins with the conquest made by 
France in 1798-99. : 
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Western nations. Realising that France had 

played a conspicuous part in its opening, Britain 
hast »ned to buy up the shares of the Khedive, the native 
viceroy of the Sultan, who was always in need of money, 
and thus, by besoming the largest shareholder, could 
assert her right to influence the political government of 
the country. 

In the days of Lord Beaconsfield this vague and 
unsatisfactory state of things was altered by putting 
Egypt under th> “ Dual Control” of France and Britain, 
who provided an official “ adviser” of the Khedive. 

In 1881, however, an anti-European party was headed 
by Arabi Pasha, which soon broke into open rebellion, 
and a war began, from which France held herself aloof. 
Alexandria was bombarded, and Arabi was at length 
brought low at the great battle of Tel-el-Kebir by Sir 
Garnet Wolseley. The old arrangement ot an Egyptian 
Government “ under British advice ” was then restored, 
and Sir Evelyn Baring—now Lord Cromer—became 
Consul-General. This was in 1883, just when the 
Mahdi, a Mohammedan fanatic, was trying to make 
himself ruler of the Sudan, with such success that the 
British decided to evacuate that region. General Gor- 
don—* Chinese Gordon,” as his men still loved to call 


* him—was sent to bring off the garrison from the Sudan, 


and within a short time was shut up in Khartum. 
Months of terrible anxiety on his behalf were followed 
by the news of the fall of the city and the death of 
one of our bravest soldiers. 

For the next ten years Britain was content to aid 
and increase the rapid prosperity of Egypt proper 
under Lord Cromer’s control, and when she had fairly 
proved that the success of the country depended on 
her authority, she turned once more to the Sudan. 

Two years later Lord Kitchener had reconquered the 
district, and had struck a final blow to the forces of the 
Mahdi at Omdurman (1898). 

From that time the Sudan has shared with Egypt 
the advantages of British rule, which include, during 
Lord Cromer’s time, a vast improvement in the whole 
political system, the building of huge reservoirs and 
irrigation works, the establishment of a disciplined 
army, schools, and public works. 


Tue Hacue CONFERENCE. 


If the Peace Conference to be held at the Hague in 
June is to be anything more than “ words—words— 





words,”’ it is probable that the future course of history 
will be on very different lines from the past; for, apart 
from mere “‘ jingoism,” the effect of great national wars on 
the character of nations has been of immense importance. 

The main object which the Conference had hoped to 
promote was that countries which already possess a large 
army and navy should not seek to increase them. But 
here the suspicion with which each of the greater Powers 
eyes his neighbour plays a prominent part. 

Each is unwilling, for instance, to consider the ques- 
tion of limiting the growth of the navy until she has 
built more warships, and those of larger size, than any 
other country possesses. Then, of course, the matter 
will be worth considering. It is obvious that a hopeless 
circle of rivalry is the result. 

Then Germany argues, with reason, that she has still 
her navy to create, and that all her ambitions of a great 
future at sea are at an end if she consents to limit her 
increase of ships. 

We then step in and say that we have an excellent 
cause for maintaining a more powerful navy than that 
of our neighbours, in that we have a far larger extent of 
coast-line to guard in proportion to our size, and that 
we are so dependent on the importation of foreign 
merchandise that interference with our merchant vessels 
would mean starvation for the country in six weeks. 

Hence one of the most important items for discussion, 
as far as we are concerned, is the proposal to exempt 
private merchandise from capture at sea. 

It is not likely that any important result will be 
the outcome of the Conference, though some small 
and eminently practical arrangements may be agreed 
“upon. 

Pouch, for instance, would be the laying down of strict 
laws as to the illegality of the use of “ dum-dum ” 
bullets, which expand after striking the object aimed 
at, and thus inflict terrible wounds. But even apart 
from these, one would be loath to say that a Conference 
was useless which is instrumental in keeping before the 
eyes of nations that vision of peace which a more ad- 
vanced stage of civilisation will surely see. 


BRITAIN AND SPAIN. 


The interest occasioned in England by the recent birth 
of an heir to the King and Queen of Spain has drawn 
the two countries closer together, perhaps, than even 
the Spanish marriage itself. 

It may be interesting, therefore, to glance back at 
bygone marriage alliances between England and Spain, 
and their results. 

First we have that between Henry the Eighth and 
Catherine of Aragon, which did much to bring England 
into touch with what was then beginning to be a great 
world-empire. Of this marriage Mary the First was 
the unhappy child, and she herself married Philip the 
Second of Spain in 1554. This union was the cause of 
nothing but misery at first—the revival of religious 
persecution, the return to the Roman allegiance, the 
loss of Calais ; but indirectly, by giving Philip a shadowy 
claim to the English crown, it brought about the great 
victory over the Armada which made England mistress 
of the seas. : 

In 1621 a Spanish marriage between Prince Charles of 
England and the Spanish Infanta was prevented by the 
obstruction caused by a Protestant and rebellious Parlia- 
ment, and from that’time relations between the two 
countries became so strained that, even when not at 
open war, any idea of an alliance was impossible. The 
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attempted domination of Napoleon, which made Spain 
a suppliant for our aid, changed the aspect of affairs, 
and from that period the ties between the two countries 
have been drawn gradually closer, until the marriage of 
King Alphonso with our young Princess Ena brought 
about an entente cordiale between the two nations 
which the birth of a prince will surely increase. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE BririsH ARMY. 


Just at this time, when the air is full of the somewhat 
contradictory elements of peace conferences and military 
reforms, it may be interesting to trace the development 
of our army from its origins to its present form. The 
army, as we know it, consists of the Regular or Standing 
Army, the Militia, Imperial Yeomanry, and Volunteers ; 
but it is in the militia that we find the germ of the 
whole. In the early Saxon times the whole population 
of every rank was liable for service in what was known 
as the fyrd. But the frequent raids of the Vikings kept 
this military force in a state of such activity that the 
land was left uncultivated for want of labourers. Hence 
eame Alfred’s reform of dividing it into halves, each of 
which took the field in turn, while the other tilled the 
countryside. Realising, moreover, the inefficiency of 
this mass of untrained material, Alfred developed a 
special military ‘force of thegns and ceorls, who were 
bound, according to their wealth, to follow the host in 
full mail whenever the king took the field. This was 
the first force of cavalry raised, though the actual fight- 
ing was still done afoot. 

This idea of Alfred was in principle the same as that 
fully developed by William the First into the feudal 
system. In this the fyrd, or militia; took a subordinate 
part, and was only called out when the “ feudal levy ” 
of the kingdom was not to be trusted, which was gener- 
ally the case in stress of war. 

William Rufus, indeed, summoned the fyrd on one 
occasion, and raised the usual sum of money for its 
maintenance, after which he pocketed the amount 
raised and sent the men home again. This is the first 
recorded theft of the wages of English soldiers, which 
became a common and profitable form of robbery in 
later days. The backbone of the army at this time, 
however, was the array of Norman knights, bound to 
follow their lord to battle in return for the lands they 
held, and bringing along with them all sub-tenants who 
held land on their estates. 

Sometimes it was necessary to use the old English 
institution against that of the Normans, as when we 
find the militia raised by Henry the Second to put down 
the great feudal rising of 1174. But the strength of 
the fyrd was in their numbers alone, for the Assize of 
Arms in 1181, which tried hard to improve and re- 
organise the force, tells us that the most general weapons 
were still only knives and darts, with no mention of 
shields, spears, or—which is remarkable—of bows. 
The long-bow did not come prominently into warfare 
till the days of Edward the First ; but that this same 
assize tried to introduce the crossbow, beloved of 
Richard the First, is clear from the fact that “ every 
man owning more than forty shillings in land is to come 
bearing a sword, and a bow with arrows, and a dagger.” 

The mailed horseman of the feudal army, on the other 
hand, carried sword and spear, and was protected by 
a long shirt of mail, a peaked helmet, and the Danish 
shield of his forefathers, shaped like a kite. 

Under the Angevin kings the fashion of tournaments 
led to the cultivation of horsemanship and to the custom 
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of cavalry fights, but up to the days of Stephen knights 
still dismounted and fought on foot. 

In the time of Henry the Second, the substitution of a 
money payment (scutage) for service in the field led 
* to the employment of foreign ‘“‘ mercenaries ’”—soldiers 
of fortune, who fought for the best paymaster. Hence 
it was the aim of the above-mentioned Assize of Arms 
to revive the old English fyrd, and to extend its duty of 
personal service to new classes of the community, in 
order to compensate in some measure for the diminution 
of the feudal forces. But the latter come to the front 
again in the days of Richard Lion-Heart, for few knights 
were loath to face the glory and poy > profit of 
the Holy War. In these Crusades we find the origin 
of military uniform, for each soldier wore a cross upon 
his doublet, and different nations had each its own colour 
for the sacred emblem. That of the English was white ; 
and hence comes, probably, the origin of the white 
facings in the line regiments of the present day. 

In those times it was the custom to use trumpets and 
drums for the purpose of rallying the scattered forces, 
and when the standards were planted the instruments 
were massed round them, “ to beat and sound continu- 
ously.” Hence an ominous silence indicated that the 
standards were in danger. 

Under the warlike Edward the First the national 
militia was greatly encouraged, as being far more de- 
pendable than the quarrelsome feudal lords, always 
ready to use their private armies against the king or one 
another. From this time England began to win her 
high reputation for prowess with the long-bow. 

nder the leadership of the Black Prince military 
matters became popular. Bands of English Free Com- 
panions—that is, military societies on the lines of the 
trade guilds of the Middle Ages—were formed. They 
were maintained, equipped, and trained by adventurers, 
who hired them out where they were wanted. Shares 
in these companies could be obtained on payment of 
a certain sum, and hence we may perhaps trace the sys- 
tem, only recently abolished, of purchasing commissions 
in the army. So many abuses naturally arose from 
these bands of Free Companions that a pledge had to 
be exacted that they would fight only for the king. 
But they served to introduce something of the “ art of 
se, so long neglected, into the fighting forces of the 
and. 

In spite of these additions, however, both the feudal 
army and the militia languished until the days of Henry 
the Fifth, who restored to them both discipline and 
prestige. Then once more did military glory wane, 
and mercenaries come to the fore. The cross dis- 
appeared; badges of the noble house under whose 
 aaggerye they ay took its place; and even the 

ars of the Roses failed to draw a spark of life from 
the national levy. It was entirely a matter of the 
feudal nobles and their bands of paid followers. 

In Tudor days interest is turned still further away 
from the land forces to those of the navy, for England 
had at length ceased her long contest for France, and 
now made it her aim to become mistress of the seas. 
But the stormy Stuart times brought attention sharply 
back to the constitution of the army. Between the 


years 1642-6, indeed, the English were military mad, 
and war terms and technicalities became a part of 
ordinary speech. Thus we find a few years later that 
Milton, in his Paradise Lost, uses such terms in his 
description of the war in heaven as though they were 
perfectly familiar to the man in the street. 


Clergymen 
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even published sermons with the title “ As you were!” 
and one Cromwellian regiment mutinied because the 
colonel began parade with a sermon. So the army 
regulations of that day decree, “No preaching by 
laymen.” 

The military genius of Cromwell revived the militia 
by a system to which that suggested by Mr. Haldane in 
his scheme for Army Reform is almost exactly parallel. 
Each county was to supply a certain number of arms 
and men, and the Eastern Counties Association pro- 
duced the New Model Army, of which a contemporary 
paper says, “ Call them Independents or what you will, 
you shall find that they will make a regiment of a thou- 
sand as fine and gallant soldiers as any in England.” 

In our own days the importance of the militia is still 
seen in the fact that in the South African War 50,000 
men were transferred from it to line regiments, 120 
battalions were embodied as regulars, and altogether 
100,000 militiamen were sent overseas. By Mr. Hal- 
dane’s scheme the home force would, as in old days, 
largely consist of militia, and from it the field force in 
time of war would be replenished. 

A faint shadow of the “ regular army” is to be seen 
in the royal bodyguard established by Canute, consist- 
ing of from three to six thousand Danish troops. These 
were retained when the rest of the warriors were sent 
back to Denmark, and known as “ house-carles.” King 
Harold’s army at Senlac consisted of such a bodyguard 
of trained soldiers, as well as of the raw local levies of 
the fyrd. It was, indeed, under a heap of their corpses 
that they found his body when that day’s fight was done. 

The real germ of the “ standing ” army is to be found 
rather in the Yeomen of the Guard, so familiar to Lon- 
doners, maintained by Henry the Seventh as a per- 
manent garrison in the cities of Calais, Dover, and 
Berwick. 

The extinction of feudal tenures in Stuart times formed 
an excuse for endeavouring to maintain a standing army ; 
but this was not permitted even to Charles the Second, 
whose revenue in 1661 was carefully arranged so as to 
be insufficient for this purpose. Charles was astute 
enough, however, to rescue from the general disbanding 
of Monk’s army troops sufficient to form three regi- 
ments of guards; and although these were declared 
illegal in 1679, his successor, James the Second, created 
several new regiments of dragoons, whom he kept 
encamped on Hounslow Heath, and who were the first 
to “bellow applause” when the Seven Bishops were 
acquitted. 

A standing army was, however, gradually formed and 
maintained by William the Third, but its existence was 
safeguarded by the Mutiny Act, passed for one year 
only. “ If it lapsed without renewal, the soldiers would 
become private individuals, subject to no military 
obligations. It would so lapse unless Parliament were 
called within the year to renew it, so that it became 
for ever impossible for the Crown to use the standing 
army as a means of ruling without Parliament.” Space 
fails us to speak of the volunteers, first enrolled during 
the American War of 1778, or of the yeomanry, who 
came forward so gallantly during the Bonaparte terror, 
and who, during the South African War, were reorgan- 
ised under the proud title of “ Imperial Yeomanry.” 

Recent years have shown further development and 
many sweeping reforms, and it will be a matter of much 
interest to note how the country accepts the far-reaching 
schemes proposed by the present Secretary of State for 
War. 
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BY J. HART-SMITH, A.R.C.SC., F.I.C., BATTERSEA 
POLYTECHNIC. 


WHEAT. 


X& wheat is the most important cereal food used in 
this country, the consumption being about six 
bushels per head per annum, it merits a somewhat de- 
tailed study. If a section of a wheat grain be examined 
under the microscope, it will be seen to consist of the 
following parts :—(].) The germ or embryo. This is 
the young plant, and represents about 1} per cent. of 
the whole grain. It consists of a mass of small cells, 
rich in protein and fat. (2.) The kernel or endosperm. 
This part, which composes 85 per cent. of the grain, 
consists of nutritive material for the use of the embryo. 
It is composed of a delicate honeycomb of cellulose, the 
cavities of which are filled with starch grains, the inter- 
stices being filled with smaller particles consisting of a 
mixture of proteins called gluten. The outer zones of 
the endosperm contain more gluten than the inner. 
{3.) The bran, which makes up about 13} per cent. of 
the whole grain, is the outer protective covering. It 
consists of three layers—(a) an outer layer of cellulose 
fibres impregnated with mineral matter; (6) a middle 
layer, consisting of small cells full of a brown pigment, 
and much poorer in cellulose than the first ; (c) a single 
layer of large cells, containing least cellulose of all. 
The wheat grain may be used 
as a food in its entirety, but it is 
Bran. generally reduced, before eating, 
to flour by the process of grinding 
Endosperm. OF milling. The bran, owing to 
its toughness, is difficult to grind, 
and so is first removed. In the old 
method of stone-grinding the germ 
and endosperm were then ground 
Germ. up together. It is found that the 
fat which is present so abun- 
dantly (13 per cent.) in the germ 
is apt to become rancid, and so spoil the flour; 
while the soluble proteins contained in this part of the 
grain act upon the starch of the flour, converting it into 
dextrin and sugar, which darken in colour in the oven, 
and so spoil the colour of the loaf. In the more elaborate 
process of roller-milling the toughness of the germ causes 
it to become flattened out, while the more brittle endo- 
sperm is reduced to a fine powder, which can be separated 
from the germ by sifting. Hence, in the process of 
milling, to which the whole’ grain is subjected, various 
mill products are produced. The outer coat yields 
“‘ bran,” “ fine pollards,” “ sharps,” and “ middhngs,” 
which represent different fragments of it from without 
inwards; the germ is removed as “ offal;” while the 
flour is derived solely from the endosperm, the yield 
being about 70 per cent. of the weight of the original 
grain. The flour can be divided, by mechanical means, 
into “ patents” and “ households” or “ bakers.” The 
former is derived from the central part of the endosperm, 
and is consequently poor in protein and rich in starch. 
Owing to its pure colour it is usually reserved for fancy 
bread and pastry. The difference between the amounts 
of gluten in “ households” and “ pastry whites” can 
be shown by weighing 10 grams of each into evaporating 
basins, and adding water from a burette until a dough is 
produced, using a glass rod to mix the flour and water. 
The dough should not show any traces of dry flour, and 
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when touched by the fingers should not stick to them. 
It will be found that while the “ households ” requires 
5'7 ¢.c. water, the “ pastry whites ” only requires 5 c.c. 

Methods have been devised to prevent the waste 
brought about by the rejection of the germ and the 
bran by the miller. One of these deals with the germ. 
The separated germ is first partially cooked by super- 
heated steam. This kills the ferment contained in the 
soluble proteins, which, as stated above, acts upon the 
starch. Thus the danger of a dark loaf is obviated. 
The steam also sterilises the fat of the germ, preventing 
it from becoming rancid, and so spoiling the taste of 
the flour. The germ so treated is ground to a fine 
meal, and of this one part is added to three of ordinary 
flour, the resultant mixture being naturally much richer 
in protein and fat than ordinary flour. The second 
process deals with the bran. This is boiled with water 
under high pressure, the result of which is to break 
down the cellulose and extract most of the mineral 
constituents and part of its protem. This extract is 
then filtered and concentrated. 


Tue Recession or Niagara Fats. 


In 1842 James Hall established a series of marks to 
which subsequent surveyors might refer in makimg cal- 
culations as to the rate of erosion at Niagara. Mr. G. K. 
Gilbert, in a report recently issued by the United States 
Geological. Survey, draws conclusions from the work 
of his predecessors in 1842, 1875, 1886, 1890, and 1905. 
Erosion is most active at the lip of the Horse-shoe Fall. 
Very little erosion took place between 1827 and 1842, 
but between 1842 and 1875 the average rate was about 
4 feet per annum, while from 1875 to 1905 the recession 
had increased to 6 feet per annum. Since the Horse-shoe 
Fall parted from the American Fall it has retreated 
about 2,500 feet. Mr. Gilbert assumes that the average 
rate of recession was 5 feet per annum ; hence the part- 
ing took place about five hundred years ago. 

From the escarpment at Queenston to the present 
position of the falls is about six miles, but Mr. Gilbert 
makes no estimate of the time that has elapsed since 
the falls occurred at Queenston, as it is impossible to 
estimate what effect local and temporary conditions have 
had on the rate of recession. 


Nature Srtupy. 


A series of illustrated articles on the country month 
by month, now appearing in Pearson’s Magazine, will 
well repay reading. A recent number contained an 
instructive and well-illustrated account of the cross- 
fertilisation of white Dutch clover by bees. We should, 
however, avoid implying that plants have human 
attributes, as is done by the author when he states that 
“one cannot fail to admire the clover for its broad- 
mindedness in not only thinking of its own immediate 
wellbeing, but working and arranging for the future, 
that its progeny should be vigorous and healthy.” 

Interesting articles on animal life are also appearing 
ine. Recent issues have con- 
tained accounts of the life of red deer and of elephants. 
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of cavalry fights, but up to the days of Stephen knights 
still dismounted and fought on foot. 

In the time of Henry the Second, the substitution of a 
money payment (scutage) for service in the field led 
to the employment of foreign “ mercenaries "—soldiers 
of fortune, who fought for the best paymaster. Hence 
it was the aim of the above-mentioned Assize of Arms 
to revive the old English /yrd, and to extend its duty of 
personal service to new classes of the community, in 
order to compensate in some ».easure for the diminution 
of the feudal forces. But the latter come to the front 
again in the days of Richard Lion-Heart, for few knights 
were loath to face the glory and possibly the profit of 
the Holy War. In these Crusades we find the origin 
of military uniform, for each soldier wore a cross upon 
his doublet, and different nations had each its own colour 
for the sacred emblem. That of the English was white ; 
and hence comes, probably, the origin of the white 
facings in the line regiments of the present day. 

In those times it was the custom to use trumpets and 
drums for the purpose of rallying the scattered forces, 
and when the standards were planted the instruments 
were massed round them, “ to beat and sound continu- 
ously.”” Hence an ominous silence indicated that the 
standards were in danger. 

Under the warlike Edward the First the national 
militia was greatly encouraged, as being far more de- 
pendable than the quarrelsome feudal lords, always 
ready to use their private armies against the king or one 
another. From this time England began to win her 


high reputation for prowess with the long-bow. 
Under the leadership of the Black Prince military 


matters became popular. Bands of English Free Com- 
panions—that is, military societies on the lines of the 
trade guilds of the Middle Ages—were formed. They 
were maintained, equipped, and trained by adventurers, 
who hired them out i they were wanted. Shares 
in these companies could be obtained on payment of 
a certain sum, and hence we may perhaps trace the sys- 
tem, only recently abolished, of purchasing commissions 
in the army. So many abuses naturally arose from 
these bands of Free Companions that a pledge had to 
be exacted that they would fight only for the king. 
But they served to introduce something of the “ art of 
war,” so long neglected, into the fighting forces of the 
land. 

In spite of these additions, however, both the feudal 
army and the militia languished until the days of Henry 
the Fifth, who restored to them both discipline and 
prestige. Then once more did military glory wane, 
and mercenaries come to the fore. The cross dis- 
appeared ; badges of the noble house under whose 
aay they fought took its place; and even the 

ars of the Roses failed to draw a spark of life from 
the national levy. It was entirely a matter of the 
feudal nobles and their bands of paid followers. 

In Tudor days interest is turned still further away 
from the land forces to those of the navy, for England 
had at length ceased her long contest for France, and 
now made it her aim to become mistress of the seas. 
But the stormy Stuart times brought attention sharply 
back to the constitution of the army. Between the 
years 1642-6, indeed, the English were military mad, 
and war terms and technicalities became a part of 
ordinary speech. Thus we find a few years later that 
Milton, in his Paradise Lost, uses such terms in his 
description of the war in heaven as though they were 
perfectly familiar to the man in the street. Clergymen 
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even published sermons with the title “ As you were!” 
and one Cromwellian regiment mutinied because the 
colonel began parade with a sermon. So the army 
regulations of that day decree, “No preaching by 
laymen.” 

The military genius of Cromwell revived the militia 
by a system to which that suggested by Mr. Haldane in 
his scheme for Army Reform is almost exactly parallel. 
Each county was to supply a certain number of arms 
and men, and the Eastern Counties Association pro- 
duced the New Model Army, of which a contemporary 
paper says, “ Call them Independents or what you will, 
you shall find that they will make a regiment of a thou- 
sand as fine and gallant soldiers as any in England.” 

In our own days the importance of the militia is still 
seen in the fact that in the South African War 50,000 
men were transferred from it to line regiments, 120 
battalions were embodied as regulars, and altogether 
100,000 militiamen were sent overseas. By Mr. Hal- 
dane’s scheme the home force would, as in old days, 
largely consist of militia, and from it the field force in 
time of war would be replenished. 

A faint shadow of the “ regular army ” is to be seen 
in the royal bodyguard established by Canute, consist- 
ing of from three to six thousand Danish troops. These 
were retained when the rest of the warriors were sent 
back to Denmark, and known as “ house-carles.” King 
Harold’s army at Senlac consisted of such a bodyguard 
of trained soldiers, as well as of the raw local levies of 
the fyrd. It was, indeed, under a heap of their corpses 
that they found his body when that day’s fight was done. 

The real germ of the “ standing ” army is to be found 
rather in the Yeomen of the Guard, so familiar to Lon- 
doners, maintained by Henry the Seventh as a per- 
manent garrison in the cities of Calais, Dover, and 
Berwick. 

The extinction of feudal tenures in Stuart times formed 
an excuse for endeavouring to maintain a standing army ; 
but this was not permitted even to Charles the Second, 
whose revenue in 1661 was carefully arranged so as to 
be insufficient for this purpose. Charles was astute 
enough, however, to rescue from the general disbanding 
of Monk’s army troops sufficient to form three regi- 
ments of guards; and although these were declared 
illegal in 1679, his successor, James the Second, created 
several new regiments of dragoons, whom he kept 
encamped on Hounslow Heath, and who were the first 
to “bellow applause” when the Seven Bishops were 
acquitted. 

standing army was, however, gradually formed and 
maintained by William the Third, but its existence was 
safeguarded by the Mutiny Act, passed for one year 
only. “If it lapsed without renewal, the soldiers would 
become private individuals, subject to no military 
obligations. It would so lapse unless Parliament were 
called within the year to renew it, so that it became 
for ever impossible for the Crown to use the standing 
army as a means of ruling without Parliament.” Space 
fails us to speak of the volunteers, first enrolled during 
the American War of 1778, or of the yeomanry, who 
came forward so gallantly during the Bonaparte terror, 
and who, during the South African War, were reorgan- 
ised under the proud title of “ Imperial Yeomanry.” 

Recent years have shown further development and 
many sweeping reforms, and it will be a matter of much 
interest to note how the country accepts the far-reaching 
schemes proposed by the present Secretary of State for 
War. 
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POLYTECHNIC. 


BATTERSEA 


Wueart. 


AS wheat is the most important cereal food used in 
this country, the consumption being about six 
bushels per head per annum, it merits a somewhat de 
tailed study. If a section of a wheat grain be examined 
under the microscope, it will be seen to consist of the 
following parts :—({1.) The germ or embryo. This is 
the young plant, and represents about 1} per cent. of 
the whole grain. It consists of a mass of small cells, 
rich in protein and fat. (2.) The kernel or endosperm. 
This part, which composes &5 per cent. of the grain, 
consists of nutritive material for the use of the embryo. 
It is composed of a delicate honeycomb of cellulose, the 
cavities of which are filled with starch grains, the inter- 
stices being filled with smaller particles consisting of a 
mixture of proteins called gluten. The outer zones of 
the endosperm contain more gluten than the inner. 
(3.) The bran, which makes up about 13} per cent. of 
the whole grain, is the outer protective covering. It 
consists of three layers—(a) an outer layer of cellulose 
fibres impregnated with mineral matter ; (b) a middle 
layer, consisting of small cells full of a brown pigment, 
and much poorer in cellulose than the first ; (¢) a single 
layer of large cells, containing least cellulose of all. 

The wheat grain may be used 
as a food in its entirety, but it is 
generally reduced, before eating, 
to flour by the process of grinding 

Endosperm. OT milling. The bran, owing to 

; its toughness, is difficult to grind, 

and so is first removed. In the old 

method of stone-grinding the germ 

and endosperm were then ground 

up together. It is found that the 

fat which is present so abun- 

dantly (13 per cent.) in the germ 

is apt to become rancid, and so spoil the flour; 
while the soluble proteins contained in this part of the 
grain act upon the starch of the flour, converting it into 
dextrin and sugar, which darken in colour in the oven, 
and so spoil the colour of the loaf. In the more elaborate 
process of roller-milling the toughness of the germ causes 
it to become flattened out, while the more brittle endo- 
sperm is reduced to a fine powder, which can be separated 
from the germ by sifting. Hence, in the process of 
milling, to which the whole grain is subjected, various 
mill products are produced. The outer coat yields 
“bran,” “ fine pollards,” “sharps,” and “ middlings,” 
which represent different fragments of it from without 
inwards ; the germ is removed as “ offal ;” while the 
flour is derived solely from the endosperm, the yield 
being about 70 per cent. of the weight of the original 
grain. The flour can be divided, by mechanical means, 
into “ patents” and “ households” or “ bakers.” The 
former is derived from the central part of the endosperm, 
and is consequently poor in protein and rich in starch. 
Owing to its pure colour it is usually reserved for fancy 
bread and pastry. The difference between the amounts 
of gluten in “ households” and “ pastry whites” can 
be shown by weighing 10 grams of each into evaporating 
basins, and adding water from a burette until a dough is 
produced, using a glass rod to mix the flour and water. 
The dough should not show any traces of dry flour, and 
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when touched by the fingers should not stick to them 
It will be found that while the “ households ” 
+7 ¢.c, water, the “ pastry whites ” only requires 5 ¢.« 

Methods have been devised to prevent the wast 
brought about by the rejection of the germ and the 
bran by the miller. One of these deals with the germ 
The separated germ is first partially cooked by super 
heated steam. This kills the ferment contained m the 
soluble proteins, which, as stated above, acts upon the 
starch. Thus the danger of a dark loaf is obviated 
The steam also sterilises the fat of the germ, preventing 
it from becoming rancid, and so spoiling the taste of 
the flour. The germ so treated is ground to a fine 
meal, and of this one part is added to three of ordinary 
flour, the resultant mixture being naturally much richer 
in protein and fat than ordinary flour. The second 
process deals with the bran. This is boiled with water 
under high pressure, the result of which is to break 
down the cellulose and extract most of the mineral 
constituents and part of its protein. This extract is 
then filtered and concentrated. 


req Ulres 


THe Recession or Niagara Fats. 


In 1842 James Hall established a series of marks to 
which subsequent surveyors might refer in making cal- 
culations as to the rate of erosion at Niagara. Mr. G. K. 
Gilbert, in a report recently issued by the United States 
Geological Survey, draws conclusions from the work 
of his predecessors in 1842, 1875, 1886, 1890, and 1905. 
Erosion is most active at the lip of the Horse-shoe Fall. 
Very little erosion took place between 1827 and 1842, 
but between 1842 and 1875 the average rate was about 
4 feet per annum, while from 1875 to 1905 the recession 
had increased to 6 feet per annum. Since the Horse-shoe 
Fall parted from the American Fall it has retreated 
about 2,500 feet. Mr. Gilbert assumes that the average 
rate of recession was 5 feet per annum ; hence the part- 
ing took place about five hundred years ago. 

From the escarpment at Queenston to the present 
position of the falls is about six miles, but Mr. Gilbert 
makes no estimate of the time that has elapsed since 
the falls occurred at Queenston, as it is impossible to 
estimate what effect local and temporary conditions have 
had on the rate of recession. 

NaTurRE Stupy. 

A series of illustrated articles on the country month 
by month, now appearing in Pearson’s Magazine, will 
well repay reading. A recent number contained an 
instructive and well-illustrated account of the cross- 
fertilisation of white Dutch clover by bees. We should, 
however, avoid implying that plants have human 
attributes, as is done by the author when he states that 
‘““one cannot fail to admire the clover for its broad- 
mindedness in not only thinking of its own immediate 
wellbeing, but working and arranging for the future, 
that its progeny should be vigorous and healthy.” 

Interesting articles on animal life are also appearing 
in the Windsor Magazine. Recent issues have con- 
tained accounts of the life of red deer and of elephants. 


NEXT MONTH, 
THE PRACTICAL TEACHER 
HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


Articles on recreative Travel, including a Paper entitled, 


“WHY NOT A JOURNEY TO SPAIN?” 


2 z 
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THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN 
SCOTTISH PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


‘Ts Seotch Education Department has issued the 

first of a series of memoranda on the teaching of 
the various subjects of the school curriculum. English 
has been accorded the place of honour, chiefly because 
the Department desires to emphasise its sense of the 
paramount importance of this subject in the curriculum 
of the primary school. 

Whether the publication of such memoranda is bene- 
ficial or shasta expedient is gravely open to doubt. 
Inspectors are too apt to give these the force of a 
code, and in some cases to find fault with teachers 
who exercise initiative of their own, particularly if it 
is antagonistic to their own ideas on the subject. We 
do not for a moment say that the memorandum under 
consideration is in any sense dictatorial, but the working 
out of it in certain quarters may become so. If, how- 
ever, it is acted on in a rational way, then the publica- 
tion of such a document must be productive of much 
good, both directly and indirectly. 

But the Department is not wholly to blame —if 
blame there be—in the matter, for it is evident that 
teachers have not made use of their freedom, and have 
“ repeatedly appealed to the Department for guidance.” 
Such appeals have been responded to by the Depart- 
ment in the preparation of these memoranda. That 
there is just a foreshadowing of the abrogation of the 
teacher’s liberty appears in the preface, for in the 
framing of future syllabuses “no radical departure may 
be made from the general principles advocated without 
a deliberate judgment as to the reasons which justify 
such a departure.” 


Tue Aim OF THE SUBJECT. 


The teaching of English in the primary school aims 
simply at enabling the pupils to understand, enjoy, 
and use good English of modérate difficulty, whether 
spoken or written. Spelling, grammar, etymology, etc., 
are to be regarded solely as means to this end, and 
pursued only so far as they conduce to it. 

Systematic instruction should begin with speech. 
Command of spoken English is not only of obvious 
practical value, and a thing to be acquired for its own 
sake, but supplies the best foundation for the study 
of written language. Where the children’s command 
of English on entering school is small, the introduction 
of reading (if the age of the children permit it) should 
be postponed till a certain degree of oral proficiency 
has Lees acquired. Otherwise English names and sounds 
come to be associated primarily with symbols, not things. 


Tue Pros_LeM IN SCOTLAND. 


The problem is to increase the child’s knowledge of 
English by getting him to listen and to reid, and his 
command of it by getting him to speak and to write. 
But the second of these processes must wait on the 
first, for children always understand more words than 


they use. This truth has a peculiar force in its applica- 
tion to the teaching of English in Scotland. The mother 
tongue of most Lowland children is so like English that 
they can understand simple spoken Engljsh to some 
extent when they enter school, though they cannot 
use it freely. Yet Lowland Scots, being historically 
a national language, possessing a literature to which the 
children will be a od see some day, is not to be treated 
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like a provincial dialect. The children should not be 
discouraged in its use. Having ascertained the initial 
attainments in English, the teacher should classify for 
English accordingly. This will, in the first place, sug- 
gest how long reading should be deferred. 


THe UNDERSTANDING OF ENGLISH. 


School literature should deal chiefly with human 
action, and should therefore be principally narrative 
(or dramatic) in form, proceeding from folk tales and 
songs to fables and parables, myths and legends (whether 
in I gees or in verse), romance and adventure, history 
and biography. Sketches of travel and discovery, and 
descriptions of unfamiliar phenomena or processes likely 
to excite curiosity and imagination, should be included, 
but familiar aspects of nature are best studied direct. 
Simple lyrics are always suitable ; some elegiac poetry 
and even some very easy specimens of oratory and 
argument may be attempted in the highest class. Reflec- 
tive and purely subjective literature should find little 
or no place. For Scottish children the picturesque story 
of their own land is peculiarly appropriate, and so are 
some Scottish songs, poems, and. ballads. Tales and 
poems of merely local repute should not be disdained 
in their native localities, for they lie at the roots of 
popular literature. 

hen the mechanics of reading have been mastered, 
the scheme of work should provide for continuous read- 
ing as well as the reading of extracts from class-books 
of the ordinary type. The books chosen for continuous 
reading being intended primarily to give that enjoy- 
ment which comes from the unembarrassed exercise of 
power, should be easier than the class-reader, should be 
read more rapidly, with attention rather to matter than 
to language, and in the upper classes should be read 
silently. 

THE APPRECIATION OF ENGLISH. 


The peculiar function of poetry in the elementary 
curriculum is the cultivation of the emotions. The 
poetry selected must arouse no unworthy emotion, nor 
such potent emotion as terror, or even pity, to an over- 
whelming degree ; nor can it appeal to instincts which 
have not yet arisen. But if an instinct is sure to arise 
and to need regulation, poetry can, in some measure, 
prepare for its advent in presenting its objects first in 
a pure and ideal form. The emotions it can appeal to 
range from mere glee and frolic and mere delight in 
pretty things, through sympathy, love, and admiration 
on the one hand, and through joy in natural beauty 
and wonder on the other, to such deep sentiments as 
reverence and awe. 

Poetry may become the powerful ally to morals by 
broadening and deepening the emotional nature, and 
so enriching the soil of the virtues. Its effect on con- 
duct and character is indirect; it cannot replace moral 
instruction, much less the training of the will in habits 
of well-doing. With regard to the matter of poetry, 
it is essential that the poetic ideas be concrete, though 
the images need not have the definite precision that 
science demands. The peculiar emotional effect of poetry 
is, however, due as much to its metrical form as to its 
matter. The study of poetry starts other intellectual 

rocesses, and therefore the meaning of the poem may 

brought out and its truth discussed ; while later on 
there should be an analysis of poetic form and an attempt 
made to cultivate judgment and taste by comparison 
of stanzas, or poems, or authors. 





The Book-Lover. 


I.—THE BOOK BEAUTIFUL. 


HE Book-lover has recently specialised in beauty— 
not, he hastens to add, the beauty of the rosy 
cheek, the coral lip, and the star-like eye—which is 
ephemeral—but the beauty of books. For he has 
selected from among the large number of fine editions 
now before the book-buying public a handful of varied 
subjects, and of prices which range from ten shillings 
to sevenpence. His idea was to provide himself with 
a half-dozen volumes which would take up a mere 
corner in a portmanteau, a small holiday library.that 
would appeal to the various moods of idleness. The 
selection comprises a poetical anthology ; a wayfaring 
guide to the flowers of the hedgerow ; a book of philo- 
sophical autobiographical theology ; another poetical 
anthology, which makes special appeal in the holiday 
moments when a man may safely be a boy again; a 
volume of translations ; and a very modern novel. 

The first is Q.’s Oxford Book of English Verse, in the 
India paper issue, which makes a small pocket volume 
of a comprehensive book. The poet should wear his 
singing robes. In other words, no poem worthy of the 
name should ever be printed except in the most beau- 
tiful type, nor find a place in any book except one upon 
which both printer and binder have lavished their 
utmost care. In this case all is well, for it would be 


difficult to find a more perfect example of the book- 


making art than this volume from the Clarendon Press. 

“For this anthology,” writes the editor, “I have 
tried to range over the whole field of English verse, 
from the beginning, or from the thirteenth century, to 
this closing year of the nineteenth, and to choose the 
best.” Those of us who have grown accustomed to 
the volume know well how excellently the work is 
done. There is not much that is missing in this collec- 
tion, which is better than a library of the poets, for it 
contains so many pieces that would not find a place in 
a standard collection of the great singers. There have 
been many true poets who have spent their promise in 
a single poem, and who are only “ minor poets” when 
judged by the quantity of their productions ; and they 
all, or nearly ali, find their proper place in this anthology. 
The book is especially pleasing in its selection of modern 
poetry which is beyond the reach of most of us—poems 
of T. E. Brown, George Meredith, Swinburne, Kipling, 
and the rest who are not yet the prey of the prowling 
philanthropic publisher. 

One would like to quote a number of these modern 
poems, were it only to prove that, as compared with 
preceding generations, the latter part of the nineteenth 
century was by no means so deficient in poetic power 
as we are too apt to conclude in haste. We have space 
for one short poem only, from the pen of T. E. Brown 
of Clifton :— 

MY GARDEN. 
A Garden is a lovesome thing, God wot ! 
Rose plot, 
Fringed pool, 
Fern’d grot— 
The veriest school 
Of peace ; and yet the fool 
Contends that God is not— 
Not God ! in gardens! when the eve is cool ? 
Nay, but I have a sign ; 
Tis very sure God walks in mine. 


lt is humiliating to the Book-lover to be forced to 
confess that in these days of Nature Study he is often 
floored by a small companion who wishes to know the 
name of this or that flower in field or hedgerow. Pro- 
fessor Hulme’s Wild Flowers in their Seasons (Cassell) is 
therefore going to become a pocket companion during 
the coming years. Fortunately it is small and strongly 
bound in leather. It contains descriptions of all the 
British wild flowers, and, better still, no less than eighty 
coloured plates, which can be used for purposes of 
identification, and used with satisfaction, seeing that 


(Photo by J. Patrick, 82 Comiston Road, Edinburgh. By kind permias’on 
of Mexsra. Longmans, Green, and Co.) 


‘““ My second Mother, my first Wife, 
The angel of my infant life 
From the sick child, now well and old, 
Take, nurse the little book you hold.” 
RK. L. STEVENSON. 


the tints are remarkably true to Nature—a matter which 
the present writer has tested several times during the 
past month. 

Moreover, Professor Hulme’s descriptions are read- 
able and interesting even to the wayfaring man who 
is a child in scientific matters. Here is a sample :— 

“* Another plant that we are sure to find alike in spring and at 


all other seasons is the red dead-nettle (Lamium purpureum). 
Not only are the flowers red in tint, but often also, and especially 
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when growing under hard conditions, the leaves and stems too, 
so that, small as the plant is, a large patch of it gives a distinct 
colour effect. Its near relative, the white dead-nettle (L. album), 
is a very similar plant, but larger in all its parts. The prefix 
‘dead’ was bestowed because, though something like the sting- 
ing nettle in their foliage, they have, when handled, no utricating 
property.” 

Sauntering out, we found a field full of the red dead- 
nettle, which was easily identified from the coloured 
plate. And if only Professor Hulme had told us whether 
the plant is of use to man or beast, and had avoided 
the phrase “ utricating property,” all would have been 
well. But I have said enough to show how excel- 
lent a companion the volume will be, and how often 
it will save the situation. “It is a jolly book,” said 
my small companion, who is a courtier in his way, “for 
you have forgotten some of 
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Another volume in Messrs. Longmans’ “ Pocket Li- 
brary” which I have included in my chosen six is R. L. 
Stevenson’s Child’s Garden of Verses. It may be interest- 
ing to some of my readers to learn that the pieces from 
this inimitable book which find readiest favour with 
my small companion are—“ Pirate Story,” “A Good 
Play” (We built a ship upon the stairs), ‘“‘ My Ship and 
I,” “My Shadow,” “The Cow,” “ The Lamplighter,” 
and “From a Railway Carriage.” Of these the right 
kind of child will never tire; and, strangely enough, 
when one of these poems has been read to Five- Year-Old, 
his invariable request is, “‘ Sing me another one.” 

My book of translations is one from the Golden 
Treasury Series—which, by the way, has not yet been 
excelled in beauty and general outward attractiveness 
by any of the numerous series 





the names of flowers that you 
knew when you were a little 
boy.” 

I have lately been reading 
the Rev. R. J. Campbell’s 
New Theology, and finding 
some pleasure and profit in 
comparing it with Luz Mundi. 
Having done this, I made 
a mental note to read again 
Newman’s Apologia pro Vitd 
Sua, in order, as it were, 
to complete the cycle of per- 
sonalities. Casting about for 
a handy edition of the last- 
named book, I found a charm- 
ing one in Messrs. Longmans’ 
new “ Pocket Library,” which 
contains several volumes not 
to be obtained in the vari- 
ous series of non-copyright 
books—for example, Anstey’s 
Voces Populi and Andrew 
Lang's Letters to Dead Authors, 
as well as another volume 
dealt with below. Apart from 
its theological interest, there 
is @ good decal of help in 
Newman’s book for the edu- 
cationist whose life is spent 
in the study of personality. 
Take only one illuminat- 
ive passage, relating to the 


author’s childhood :— 





“T used to wish the Arabian Tales were true; my imagina- 
tion ran on unknown influences, on magical powers and talis- 
mans...... I thought life might be a dream, or I an angel, and all 
the world a deception, my fellow-angels by a playful device 
concealing themselves from me, and deceiving me with the 
semblance of a material world.” 


I do not know whether the tastes of many of my 
readers run to this class of literature; but, as I have 
already hinted, it always appears to me to be the teacher’s 
and the parent’s duty to make himself acquainted with 
the best of it, not for polemical purposes, nor yet to 
appear up-to-date, but because it touches the edu- 


cator’s work so frequently and so closely. There is, of 
course, another more personal reason, which can best 
be given in a sentence from Lux Mundi; “ There are 
souls, and those among the noblest, to whom the primary 
avenue of access is the intellect, and who can only be 
led homeward by the illuminative way.” 5 | |, 


From ‘* THe INTRUSIONS OF 


of beautiful books issued in 
recent years. This particular 
volume is a rendering into 
English prose of the idylls of 
Theocritus, Bion, and Mos- 
chus by Andrew Lang, and 
has long been a source of 
inspiration and guidance. If 
any of my readers has an 
ambition to become an artist 
in words, he or she ought to 
make this small volume a con- 
stant companion. It would 
be difficult to express in a 
few words all that can be 
learnt from it by the literary 
aspirant. Form, method, 
manner, spirit, and restraint 
—all are here in a high de- 
gree. This is the story of the 
disappearance of Hylas :— 


And Hylas of the yellow hair, 
with a vessel of bronze in h’s 
hand, went to draw water against 
supper-time for Heracles himself 
and the steadfast Telamon, for 
these comrades twain supped ever 
at one table. Soon was he ware 
of a spring in a hollow land, and 
the rushes grew thickly round it, 
and dark swallow-wort and green 
maiden-hair and blooming parsley 
and deer-grass spreading through 
the marshy land. In the midst 
of the water the nymphs were 
arraying their dances—the sleep- 
less nymphs, dread goddesses of 
the country people, Eunice, and Thalis, and Nycheia with her April 
eyes. And now the boy was holding out the wide-mouthed pitcher 
to the water, intent on dipping it ; but the nymphs all clung to his 
hand, for love of the Argive lad had fluttered the soft hearts of 
all of them. Then down he sank into the black water, headlong 
all, as when a star shoots flaming from the sky, plumb in the 
deep it falls, and a mate shouts out to the seamen, “ Up with 
the gear, my lads, for the wind is fair for sailing.” 


Last, but by no means least, of my small library 
comes a modern novel by Anthony Hope, entitled The 
Intrusions of Peggy. It is beautifully printed on thin, 
opaque paper in large, open type, strongly and taste- 
fully bound in a pleasing cloth cover, and it opens flat. 
The book is of pocket size, and in every way a delight 
to eye and hand. A few years ago such a dainty volume 
would have been priced at half a crown, even if it had 
been a reprint of a non-copyright novel. To-day this 
copyright work is offered by Messrs. Nelson—who send 
me the volume—for sevenpence net! And this is not 


Pxeey ” (Nelson’s Library). 
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philanthropy, but business; with enterprise and scien- 
tific organisation at the back of it. 

The book is, of course, one of a series, and we are 
promised a succession of first-rate works of first-rate 
writers in this “Nelson’s Library.” I look forward 
with considerable pleasure to buying cloth- bound 
editions of No. 5 John Street, David Grieve, and books 
of their level, at the price of a magazine. In a few 
years the man who does not possess a home library will 
be a kind of social outcast. 

One is inclined to speculate on the economic and other 
possible results of this new venture. It is comforting 
to think that, while the prices of other commodities 
are steadily rising, our novels are going to cost us less. 
But it seems almost too good to be true. Perhaps the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will intervene, and levy 
a halfpenny impost on these books in order to make 
up the deficiency on the income tax. He might be 
struck with a less brilliant idea, for surely every one 
who requires change for a shilling will obtain it by pur- 
chasing a volume of “ Nelson’s Library.” Again, does 
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The bur stuck to some purpose. Boswell had marked 
out his idol as biographical prey, and when the proper 
time arrived he gave us the pattern Life of which all 
have heard but which few have read. 

It is, to be quite frank, a somewhat awe-inspiring task 
to make real acquaintance with such a formidable work, 
particularly when the edition used is in small compass 
and correspondingly small type. But the general reader 
is about to lose this excuse, for Messrs. Pitman are at 
present issuing in twelve monthly parts a fully illus- 
trated edition of Boswell’s Johnson, beautifully printed 
in large, well-leaded type, and excellently produced in 
every way. 

The illustrations are a special feature of this new 
edition, for which Mr. Roger Ingpen is responsible. 
The complete work is to contain some four hundred 
pictures, comprising portraits of numerous people men- 
tioned in the biography, views of places (taken, in most 
cases, from more or less contemporary prints), repro 
ductions of autographs, and of title-pages to works by 
Johnson himself. The labour of tracing and selecting 
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Jounson’s Lopernes aT HAMPSTEAD. 


the series strike the first note ot the death-knell of the 
free library ? Will it be responsible for the Seenaetng 
of a number of illustrated monthlies in the near future ? 
My readers can continue the inquiry for themselves. 
I cannot say anything about the merits or demerits 
of the partic ‘ular volume I have chosen, for I have not 
vet read the tale; but I know I shall find in it freshness 
and brightness, true sentiment veiled in humorous badi- 
nage, a spirit of good-comradeship, and a prevailing tone 
of rightness as a from self-righteousness. 


I..—* THE BEST TRAVELLING COMPANION 
IN THE WORLD.” 


|? this phrase Johnson once described the inimitable 

and ineffable Boswell. ‘“ Who is this Scotch 
cur at Johnson’ 8 heels 2?” asked some one upon a cer- 
tain occasion. “He is not a cur,” replied Goldsmith ; 
“he is only a bur. Tom Davies flung him at Johnson 
jn sport, and he has the faculty of sticking.” 





(From ‘‘ Boswell’s Juhnson.” 


Pitman.) 


these illustrations must have been enormous ; 
editor’s work is well repaid. 

He has produced a book which, judging from the first 
two parts which lie before us, will be a source of keen 
and constant pleasure to all those who in literature 
prefer old lamps to new—and they are many. Nor are 
the illustrations thrown promiscuously into the book, 
each with a more or less perfunctory inscription. Every 
picture is fully described, and this annotation of the 
illustrations, to quote the publishers’ note, “at once 
places the ordinary reader on an equal footing with the 
well-equipped student of eighteenth century life and 
manners. Without any exertion on his part, he has 
placed within his grasp the means of realising through 
the eye the actual setting of the facts recorded.” 

We shall look forward with pleasure to the remaining 
monthly parts of Boswell’s Johnson. We hope that our 
readers will deny themselves everything but The Prac- 
tical Teacher to become subscribers to Messrs. Pitman’s 
new venture. 


but the 











THE INFANT VOICE. 


BY T. MASKELL HARDY. 
(Continued from page 584 ) 


"THE following variations of the same exercise should 
then be sung in consecutive order, in exactly the same 
manner as &a, and with exactly the same directions :— 
Exencise 8b. 


Children take Ureath, 


while teacher counts After opening mouths, children sing very 





“One —two,” softly to the syllable Loo. 

i a Peers 
Loo : ° : ° 

esa {fs fare fee es fe | 
jo" gate ei ee vle 
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EXERCISE 8e, 


Children take breath, etc. After opening mouths, etc. 
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EXERCISE 8d. 


Children take breath, etc. After opening mouths, etc. 
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The next point in voice-training claiming the teacher’s 
attention, and one of tantamount importance, is the 
correct use of the vocal registers. In children’s voices, 
speaking generally, there are two distinct 
qualities—or “ registers,” as they have 
been rather badly named. These are 
commonly known as the “thin register” .or “ head 
voice,” and the “ thick register ” or “ chest voice.” All 
the tones of the “thin register”’ are produced by one 
adjustment of the vocal muscles, and all the tones of 


The “Registers” 
of the Voice. 
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the “ thick register” are produced by another adjust- 
ment of the same muscles. The terms “head” and 
“chest” have their origin in the sensation felt by the 
singer when tones are being produced in either the 
“thin” or “ thick register” respectively. 

The “ head voice ” is used for the higher tones of the 
voice. Sounds of very high pitch, such as E', F', or G', 


cannot be produced in the “ chest voice ” at all. 

On the other hand, the “chest voice” is naturally 
used for the lower tones of the voice. Men produce all 
their low tones in this “ register,” and it can also be 
heard in great beauty when used by an adult contralto 
singer in producing such low sounds as G,, F,, etc. 


c— oe &. 
One of the greatest evils in children’s singing, in both 
the senior and infant departments, is the forcing of this 
“chest ” or “ thick voice” up above its 


—— "ine proper limits. When carefully used by 
«Chest vice,” #2 experienced singer, it may be carried 


with safety as high as F or G. 


6 or 
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Children, however, and especially those coming from un- 
disciplined homes, will often force this register as far as C', 


= 


or even higher, with disastrous results. 

The misuse of the “ chest voice” tends to produce a 
terribly coarse, vulgar, and raucous quality of tone, 

which is heard in all its native hideousness 
Evil Results of in the vocal efforts of most music-hall 

orcing the . . Bie. . 

“ Pte Voice.” artists, and in the singing, shouting, and 

bawling of children in the streets. Its 
constant and undisciplined use tends to ruin all good 
vocal tone. No child can sing easily and beautifully, 
or in tune, who forces this “ register ” 
above its due limit. Moreover, this up- 
ward forcing places such a tremendous 
strain upon the vocal organs that keeping a given pitch 
ts absolutely impossible. 

Fortunately it is quite easy to train the “ head” or 
“thin register” downwards, and by constant practice 
make its lower part as strong and powerful as the upper 
part of the “chest voice.” If this be 
done, the use of the “ chest voice” can 
be quite eliminated, with the result that 
the children are not exposed to the grave 
danger of forcing the lower “ register” to the detriment 
of the whole voice, while a beautiful similarity of tone 
will obtain throughout the whole compass of the voice. 

This plan of one “ register” has been found to work 
remarkably well not only with boys and girls in the senior 
departments of elementary schools, but with the boys 
in our finest cathedral choirs, so that I have no hesita- 


Cause of Loss 
of Pitch. 


Advantages of 
Use of “Head 
Voice” only. 




















tion in recommending it for the use of infants, espe- 
cially as in the tiny little voices of children of very Fam al 
age forcing of the “ chest voice” can be discerned only 
y the most careful observation. Moreover, Nature 
herself seems to favour the “one register” method 
of voice-training; for, although the gravest possible 
injury is done to a voice by the forcing upwards of a 
“* register,” yet the carrying downwards process never 
injures a voice in the slightest degree. 

As beautiful school-singing is absolutely impossible 
unless the “ head voice” is properly cultivated, it will 
be well to point out the chief marks of distinction be- 
tween the two “ voices” or “ registers” as displayed 
in the singing of untrained children. 

The “ head voice” is of a thin, light, refined quality; it 

seems to vibrate in the head of the singer ; 
is easily produced, even for the . very 
highest vocal sounds ; and is heard natur- 
ally in all the highest tones. 
The “chest vowe”’ is of a thick, robust, and (when 
forced upwards) vulgar quality; it seems 
to vibrate in the lower part of the throat 
or chest of the singer; is produced with 
difficulty for high vocal sounds (the very 
highest are quite impossible in this “ voice”); and is 
heard naturally in the very lowest tones. 


How to recog- 
nise “Head 
Voice.” 


How to recog- 
nise ‘‘Chest 
Voice.” 


EXERCISES FOR THE DISCOVERY AND CULTIVATION 
oF THE “Heap Voice” or “THIN REGISTER.” 
To be used concurrently with the breathing exercises as soon as 
the latter can be performed fairly well. 

Exercise 9a, for the discovery of the “head voice.” 
The children stand “at attention,” with arms hang- 
ing at the sides, heels together and toes turned out- 
wards, chests well up, and chins slightly drawn in. 

While the teacher plays, or sings doh, me, the children 
take breath as in Exercises 7 and 8. They then sing, 
very softly indeed, with one breath, to the syllable Loo, 
the following scale passage :— 


EXERCISE 9a. 
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Care should be taken that the children take breath 
quite deliberately during the whole of the first two 
beats, and not in a sudden gasp just before beginning 
to sing ; that the syllable Loo is sung as Loo-00-00-00-00, 
and not Loo-loo-loo-loo-loo. 

Before beginning, the children should be warned 
against the use of the “chest voice.” Some boy who 
is known to use this voice when shouting in the play- 
, ground should be called upon to make a 
frightful example” of himself by sing- 
ing the exercise in that coarse, vulgar 
quality which is so dear to the heart of the unrestrained 
boy. To enable him to use the “chest voice” the 
exercise must be transposed into a much lower key—say 


“‘Chest Voice 
to be avoided. 
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that of D—as it is practically impossible for the sound E! 


= 


to be sung except in the “ head voice.” 

A sweet, soft pattern should now be given by the 
teacher. Let her be very careful to sing softly, and then 
the high pitch of the first sound together with the use of 
the wedi on will ensure her using the correct register. 

When the children actually attempt the exercise, the 
teacher’s business will be to discover all who cannot 
produce the first sound. On inquiry some children 
will volunteer this information at once; but others, 
equally unable to sing the highest sound, will deceive 
themselves (and their teacher too, unless she exercises 
very great vigilance) in thinking that they can sing the 
whole exercise, when really they can reach the lower 
tones only. 

Having discovered all who cannot reach the sound E', 


it will be well to register their names, so that a sharp 
watch and keen ear may be kept upon them. I do not, 
however, advocate, while the children are so young, 
the plan of dividing them into separate groups of good 
and bad singers. 

The next step is to show the children how the “ head ”’ 
or “thin voice” is produced. The teacher’s best plan 
is that of good patterns by herself and by children who 

readily use the “head voice.” This 
. should be followed by eliciting from the 
fem on, od successful ones the various sensations 
“Head Voice.” experienced by them when singing in the 
“thin register.” After comparing these 
with her own personal sensations, she will find that she 
will be able to convey them to the unsuccessful children 
in some such terms as these: “ Sing in a squeaky voice 
like a baby;” “ Make a very thin sound;” “Try to 
make the sound come out of the top of your head ;”’ 
** Pull your chin down and send the sound up behind 
your eyes.” 

All of these directions are, of course, more or less 
fanciful, but they will be found of the utmost value 
in helping the little ones to strike the “thin register.” 
Of course such orders as that of producing a thin, 
squeaky tone will not help the children to form a good 
quality of tone; this, however, is not at present our 
object. That at which we are now aiming, and that 
which must be acquired at all costs, is the use of the 
“thin register” or “‘ head voice.” It will be time to 
consider good quality of tone only when the use of the 
“head voice” has become quite habitual and automatic. 

Although at first the teacher may be discouraged 
at the apparently slow progress made, she will find that 
by working consistently and regularly, day by day, on 
the lines laid down above, and by letting the children 
sing the exercise together, so that those who at first 
cannot discover the “ head voice”? may unconsciously 
imitate those who can, the use of this “ register” by the 
whole class will gradually become an established fact. 
And having settled this question of registers thoroughly, 
the teacher should have no further trouble, for all new 
members admitted into the class—such is the imitative 
faculty of children—will naturally fall into the prevalent 
method of voice-production. 

(T'o be continued.) 


Empirical Di- 
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ON THE TRAINING 


OF THE 


COLOUR-SENSE IN CHILDREN. 


**Colour is one of the great joys of life,’’ and joy and happi- 
ness are powers for good in the world, just as misery and sorrow 
are the handmaidens of evil. The happy child is the good child, 
and everything that increases the capacity for happiness tends 
to develop goodness. 


The aim of Education in its highest sense should be the proper 
cultivation of the feelings, and it is a sound educational prin- 
ciple that the instinctive desires or ‘‘ hungers” of the soul must 
be catered for as they arise, if the mental powers of children 
are to attain their highest and fullest development. 


Early childhood is pre-eminently the period when the senses 
are keenly alive to impressions of all kinds, and it is these 
impressions which form the groundwork of subsequent mental 
life. Aisthetic dullness or indifference is at the root of much 
of the mental as well as the moral insensibility of the unedu- 
cated, and unless the esthetic side of child-nature receives 
attention, we cannot expect a high development of character 
in the adult, for character is dependent on the will, and the 
will is developed by a proper cultivation of the feelings. Edward 
Thring, one of the greatest of our modern educators, says :— 
‘* Powers spring from love; cherish the impressible and keen 
capacity of feeling—it is the beginning of power.” 

In the education of little children‘it is necessary to begin 
with things which arrest their attention ; and Colour being one 
of the greatest attractions to a young child, training, by means 
of coloured materials, should begin at an early age. Froebel 
recognised this when he chose the six coloured balls as his first 
educational toy. ‘Young children, like primitive people, 
begin by loving the stimulating colours, and like to have them 
in large masses. They take their colour as they take their 
food, at first rather greedily. The colour in the Infant School, 
therefore, should be bold and bright, and not too finely grad- 
uated. Only when the colour hunger is satisfied does it 
become discriminative,” 


The natural curiosity of children is the starting-point for the 
teacher. They are hungry for things to see, touch, handle, 
examine, etc., hence, for training and developing the observing 
powers, Colour affords the greatest possibilities when used sys- 
tematically. It is, however, very important that a correct 
standard should be taken as a basis, so that a child may proceed 
steadily, and not have anything to unlearn afterwards—a most 
demoralizing process for both teather and pupil. 


The need for definite and systematic instruction, especially 
in Schools for young children, respecting the uses and effects of 
colour, and the laws of colour-harmony, has long been felt, and 
teachers have, for many years, been dissatisfied with a large 
uumber of the aids provided for their work, Some of the aids, 
whilst having a certain educational value, are crude in colour 
and far from artistic in design ; others are unsatisfactory because 
they are not perfectly adapted for the purposes for which they 
are prepared ; a few are on entirely wrong lines, and numbers 
more are so imperfect that intelligent teaching with them is an 
utter impossibility. 


To remedy some of these defects, and to ensure correct and 
satisfactory teaching of colours and colour-harmony, a New 


for Teachers.” 





Scheme of Colour Teaching* has been devised. The Scheme is 
the result of many years’ careful study and experiment in the 
endeavour to get satisfactory colours in connection with school 
aids, and in the perfect adaptation of these aids to intelligent 
teaching. “ 

The basis of colour instruction in this new Scheme is the six 
colours of the spectrum—Red, orange, yellow, green, blue, violet. 
Indigo, which is usually included as one of the colours of the 
spectrum, is omitted, since many scientists now consider it a 
tint intermediate between blue and violet, and quite unneces- 
sary, at least in the earlier stages, for training the colour-sense. 
The Six Spectrum Colours, of as pure a quality as possible, are 
used as ‘‘ Standards,” and, in addition, a darker shade and four 
graduated lighter fints of each colour are introduced in various. 


parts of the Scheme. 


The employment of Six Standard Colours only provides a 
proper foundation upon which to build further teaching, and 
ensures that the training of the colour-sense, and the knowledge 
of the uses and effects of colour, and the laws of colour-harmony, 
shall be correct. 


To certain types of mind the Spectrum Colours may appear 
somewhat crude, but it should be remembered that little chil- 
dren require bright colours as standards for comparison, for 
their powers of observation are as yet untrained, and therefore 
contrasts require to be strongly marked in order to be perceived 
by them. 


The firet steps in Colour Instruction must consist in training 
and developing the perceptive faculties of children by the use- 
of suitable coloured materials. By means of these the powers of 
observation are to be exercised, and definite and accurate know- 
ledge acquired, accompanied by a correct colour-nomenclature to- 
serve as a basis for future work. 


There should also be a gradual progression in complexity of 
the material used for expression in colour, as the children’s 
powers of manipulation and ideas of form and colour develop, 
for, by having to express their ideas through new channels, their 
knowledge is rendered clearer and more definite, and their per- 
ceptive powers keener. 

Since children in crowded cities have to be taught indoors, 
they must be surrounded by objects beautiful in themselves, 
beautiful in form, in colour, and in design, for, as Ruskin says, 
“The mind that seeks the beautiful is on its way to become a 
beautiful mind.” [Apvr. 





* Those who are interested in Colour Teaching should write 
Messrs. E. J. Arnold & Son, Ltd., Leeds, for a Circular (post 
free), which fully describes The “A.L.” Spectrum Colour 
Scheme, and also gives particulars of the book, ‘ Educational 
Handwork and Systematic Colour Instruction, a Practical Guide 
In this book are complete Courses of Lessons for 
young children in connection with Colour Teaching, and the use 
of the various specially prepared Aids for carrying out this work 
successfully. This Handbook is illustrated both in black and 


colours. 
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TALES FOR THE STORY HOUR. 
I—THE STORY OF SHARP 
SATIN COAT. 


BY Z. A. R. NESBIT. 


~ HARP TOOTH STRONG JAW lived on the bank 
“7 ofthe White Nile, far away in Africa. He was the 
most powerful lion in those parts. 

Before his mane was fully grown he had struck down 
not only the giraffe, who can kick so furiously, but even 
the terrible buffalo himself; and as for fighting, why, 
the other lions would riot face him any more—they 
just kept out of his way. Therefore all the lionesses 
admired him very much; but he cared only for Satin 
Coat, a very handsome young lioness whom he some- 
times met by the river when he went to drink in the 
twilight. 

It was to please her that he had fought all the other 
lions. So one evening, quite victorious and very proud 
of himself, he paid her a visit at her den, and told her 
how much he loved her, and asked her to be his wife. 

Satin Coat was very pleased to see him; but she 
was afraid of his getting conceited, so she asked,— 

“Are you quite sure you have beaten all the other 
lions ¢” 

* Yes,” said Sharp Tooth ; “ every one.” 

“ Well,” said Satin Coat, after thinking a long time, 
“if you are really king, P'll be your queen and allow 
you to hunt for me.” 

Sharp Tooth was overjoyed, and licked her big satiny 
paws very gently to show his affection. 

““ Now you roar to call the other lions, and then I 
shall see you fight and know you are master.” 

““ Why,” said poor Sharp Tooth, greatly disappointed, 
““T have beaten them all once; and besides, if I roar 
they'll run away.” 

“Till call them, then,” said naughty, vain Satin 
Coat ; and so, after the manner of lionesses, she called 
to the lions round that she might watch them fight 
and choose the victor. 

Sharp Tooth felt very cross, but he had to let her 
have her own way. 

Two fine big lions heard her, and came hurrying up 
ready for the combat; but when they saw her sitting 
by Sharp Tooth, they growled sulkily and ran away. 

“ Now what did I tell you ?” said he proudly. 

“T’ll be your queen, dear Sharp Tooth,” said she, 
and began all sorts of pretty dances to show how graceful 
she was. 

Sharp Tooth found a lovely home for her among thick 
bushes under the shade of a great tree, and there they 
lived happily for many a long year. 


TOOTH AND 


Il.—THE KITTEN THAT FORGOT HOW TO 
MEW. 


BY STELLA GEORGE STERN, IN “ ST. NICHOLAS.” 


[= me tell you a story about a kitten belonging to 
a little girl named Peggy. 
Peggy had two brothers and three cousins—all boys— 


and every boy had a little dog. At first the dogs would 
tease the kitten, but they soon learned better. The 
dogs and the kitten played together. All day long, 
out in the yard, you could hear them going “ Bow- 
wow !” and “ Mew!” 


But, you see, there was only one little “ Mew” and 
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ever so many “ Bow-wows,” and after a while the 
kitten hardly ever spoke at all. 

But one day the kitten wanted to mew, and—what 
do you suppose ?—she had forgotten how to do it! 
She tried and tried, and all she could say was “ M-m-m- 
bow ! ”’—just as much like a dog as a kitten. She was 
so sad she ran out into the yard and cried. 

The Big White Hen passed by and asked what was 
the matter. 

“Oh, Big White Hen,” sobbed the kitten, “I have 
forgotten how to talk kitten-talk. "I try and I try, 
and all I can say is M-m-m-bow !” 

“Never mind, Kitty Cat,” said the Hen; “I will 
teach you to talk. Listen to this: M-m-m-cut, cut, 
cut, cut, cut-ca-da-cut !” 

“No,” said the kitten; “that’s not the way to talk 
kitten-talk.” And she cried again. 

Then along came the Sheep and asked, “ What is 
the matter ¢” 

“Oh, Sheep,” sobbed the kitten, “I have forgetten 
how to talk kitten-talk. I try and I try, and all I can 
say is, M-m-m-bow !” 

“Never mind, Kitty Cat,” said the Sheep; “I will 
teach you to talk. Listen: M-m-m-baa!” 

“No,” said the kitten; “that’s not the way to talk 
kitten-talk.” And she cried again. 

Then along came the Horse and asked what was the 
matter. 

“Oh, Horse,” sobbed the kitten, “I have forgotten 
how to talk kitten-talk. I try and I try, and all I 
can say is, M-m-m-bow !” 

““ Never mind, Kitty Cat,” said the Horse; “TI will 
teach you to talk. Listen to this: M-m-m-neigh !” 

“ No,” said the kitten; “that’s not the way to talk 
kitten-talk.” And she cried again. 

Then along came the Cow and asked what was the 
matter. 

“ Oh, Cow,” sobbed the kitten, “I have forgotten 
how to talk kitten-talk. I try and I try, as hard as 
1 ever can, and all I can say is, M-m-m-bow !” 

“ Never mind, Kitty Cat,” said the Cow; “TI will 
teach you to talk. Listen to this: M-m-m-moo!” 

“No,” said the kitten; “that is more like it, but 
that’s not the way to talk kitten-talk.” And she cried 
again. 

The New Baby was sitting in her high chair at the 
kitchen door. 

“ Baby dear,” sighed the kitten, “I am in trouble. 
I have forgotten how to talk kitten-talk. 1 try and I 
try, and all I can say is M-m-m-bow! Can’t you teach 
me ?” 

The Baby nodded her head and began, “ M-m-m- 
google-google-goo ! ” 

“No,” said the kitten; “that’s not the way to talk 
kitten-talk.” And she sat on the kitchen step and 
cried again. 

“* What is the matter ?” asked a soft voice behind her. 

“Oh!” sobbed the kitten, without looking up, “ I 
have forgotten how to talk kitten-talk. I try and I 
try, and nothing can help me. All I can say is, M-m-m- 
bow !” 

“ Look at me,” said the soft voice. 

The little kitten looked. And there stood a beautiful 
big gray cat ! 

* T can teach you to talk,” said the Cat. And she did. 
She taught her so well that the little kitten never again 
forgot how to mew, though she played out on the soft 
green grass with the dogs every day. 
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IIl.—HOW THE GINGERBREAD BOY 
RAN AWAY. 


BY MAUD BURNHAM, IN THE “‘ KINDERGARTEN REVIEW.” 


()* there was a little boy by the name of John. 
He was standing by the kitchen table watching 
his mother make molasses cookies. 

She took the last of the dough and rolled it out vey 
thin, and then, just as John was hoping, she took a knife 
and marked out a head with eyes and nose and mouth, 
a body with six jacket buttons down the front, two 
legs and two arms, and, behold! there was a ginger- 
bread boy ! 

He was laid in a pan and pushed into the oven, and 
the oven door was shut tight. When the door was 
opened, out came a round little, brown little, ginger- 
bread boy. 

He rested for a minute on the window-sill, where it 
was cool, and then John put him in his pocket and ran 
down through the codiend, 

As John ran away he passed Old Dog Tray. 

“Sniff! sniff!” went the dog. “I smell some- 
thing good. I guess I'll run cway too!” 

As John and Old Dog Tray went along they passed 
the Pig. 

“Sniff! sniff!’ went the Pig. “I smell some- 
thing good. I guess I'll run away too!” 

As John and Old Dog Tray and the Pig went along 
they passed the Little Red Hen. 

“Sniff! sniff!” went the hen. “I smell some- 
thing good! I guess I'll run away too!” 

As John and Old Dog Tray and the Pig and the 


Little Red Hen went along they met the Rabbit. 


“Sniff! sniff!” went the Rabbit.. “I smell some- 
thing good. I guess I'll run away too!” 

When -John reached the gray stone he sat down, and 
so did Old Dog Tray and the Pig and the Little Red Hen 
and the Rabbit, but the Gingerbread Boy didn’t; in- 
stead, he came out of the pocket and began to run 
away, and this is where he went. 

Old Dog Tray ate his sugary head, with the sugary 
eyes and the sugary mouth and the sugary nose; the 
Pig ate the fat brown legs, with the sugary toes; the 
Little Red Hen ate the vest buttons six; and John had 
the rest of him—and that was all. 


—*> oat Peta 


“SONGS FROM THE GREAT 
MASTERS.” 


T will be found that all the songs given in the above 
series are exceedingly easy of performance, and 
quite within the capabilities of the youngest children. 
heir compass is strictly limited, “ middle C” being 
the lowest and E! the highest sound in the whole set. 
The pianoforte accompaniments also, especially those 
arranged from orchestral scores, are very easy, and 
require little technical skill for their performance. 


Teacuine Notes on “ Toe Eventne Sona.” 
(See page 633.) 


The teacher should first read the whole of the poem 
to the children, following this up by reading it verse 
by verse. 

After each verse she should elicit (as far as possible) 
from the children the character of each verse, and 
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what kind of music—cheerful or sad, quick or slow, etc. 
—should, in their opinion, be associated with it. 

The teacher should next sing the whole song to the 
class. A pianoforte accompaniment should be used 
if possible, and the teacher should endeavour to give 
a really artistic rendering of the song. This will depend 
more upon her ability to feel the spirit of the com- 
position than upon the beauty of her voice; moreover, 
she will have the most indulgent of audiences, and one 
most easily pleased. 

The various phrases, as set out below, are next sung 
without the pianoforte to sol-fa names by the teacher, 
and imitated by the children. 

(a) mmmmsfm (c)mmmmsfm 

(b)fmfljfmr (d)fmflfmrd 

The phrases should afterwards be connected and 
sung as a whole, the teacher playing the chord on the 
pianoforte at the beginning of each phrase. 

The next step is the singing of the tune very softly 
and sweetly to the syllable Loo, the children making 
rounded mouths with slightly pouted lips to get a pure 
00 vowel. 

When this can be done well and without the slightest 
forcing of the voices, let the song be sung to Loh. To 
produce the beautiful and full vowel oh, the children 
should round their mouths, and form the lips into 
almost a perfect circle. 

When good vocal tone can be produced on this vowel, 
the words may next be essayed. Before doing this, 
the places at which breath should be taken should be 
carefully marked. It will be found that children 
are generally so prodigal in the expenditure of breath 
that, unless nonsense be made of the words, the various 
phrases must be very short. 

These phrases are marked in the song by asterisks. 

The teacher should endeavour to make each child 
take breath religiously at each of these marks. To do 
this she should sing the song in the phrases marked by 
the asterisks, and require the children to imitate her. 
To enable the children to pronounce the words clearly 
and give the vowels their true value, they should closely 
watch their teacher’s mouth as she sings each word. 
She, on her part, should carefully shape her mouth for 
the production of each vowel, in addition to using her 
lips freely and without constraint. 

She should continue to play, or have played, the 
chord at the beginning of each line of the song, so that 
the pitch may be sustained. 

The next point is to accustom the children to the 
pianoforte accompaniment. Let the teacher again play 
and sing the whole composition through, carefully taking 
breath before beginning each verse and at the asterisks. 
The children should again imitate, and their attention 
should be drawn to the little pianoforte passages which 
occur between the vocal parts. Care should be taken 
that only one beat is given to the note at the end of 
each line of the song. 

The descending pianoforte passage 


which occurs before the second and third verses, should 
be played rallentando, so that the children may be able 
to make a clean attack when beginning those verses. 

The whole song should finally be sung softly, gently, 
sweetly, and with the smallest possible expenditure of 
breath. 
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Words by Sypnry HarRow1na. “EVENING SONG.” Music attributed to Mozart. 


ARRANGED BY T. MASKELL HARDY. 


Cc right. 
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* O’er the hills * that kiss the sky * | * All is hushed * in wood and dell,* | * Weary heads * are laid to rest,* 
Golden light * is streaming,* Birds have ceased their singing ;* | While the earth * is sleeping ;* 
In the quiet realm on high * | Sweetly sounds* the evening bell | And o’er all His children blest * 
One bright star* is gleaming. | That far off* is ringing. | God His watch * is keeping. 
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PHONETICS IN THE CLASSROOM. 


RY 8. A. RICHARDS, B.A., GROCERS’ COMPANY’S 
SCHOOL, HACKNEY DOWNS. 


(Fourth Paper.) 


RTHOEPY and orthography are closely con- 
nected ; the same general principles underlie 
both, and we cannot study one without the other. 
Thus, if we recognise the fact that the sound [e] is 
often represented by ¢, we shall naturally be led to 
give to ¢, when we meet with it, the sound [e]. But 
there is an essential difference between the two points 
of view. The principles of orthoépy are fairly fixed, 
and the number of exceptions is not large ; while, when 
we come to consider the graphic representation of a 
certain sound, we find that we often have a choice of 
several methods and no underlying principle to guide 
us in our selection. For example, the diagraph au, if 
not followed by r, is—with the exception of certain 
protonics—generally pronounced [0], so that we are 
pretty sure to be right in giving it this sound when 
we meet with it in a new word. The sound [o], how- 
ever, may be represented in three different ways— 
au, 6, 0, a8 in saul, nétre, mot. Consequently, on hear- 
ing an unfamiliar word containing this sound, we have 
nothing to guide us in our choice, and our chance of 
hitting on the correct spelling is one in three. In 
other words, the spelling of a word is a better guide 
to its pronunciation than is the pronunciation to the 
spelling. The inference is that, while the study of the 
general principles of orthoépy affords us real help in 
the pronunciation of words, the learning of the ortho- 
graphy is largely a matter of memory. It is concerned 
more with the eye than with the ear, and is there- 
fore only indirectly connected with our subject. The 
spelling of words must be learned by observation. 
Dictation, which also affords an excellent ear exercise, 
is, of course, also a spelling test, and should be fre- 
quently given. ; 
Orthoépy should, however, be studied systematically, 
and exercises set upon it. It is better to collect groups 
of illustrative examples from which the rules may be 
inferred than to put the rules themselves directly before 
the pupils. A boy is apt to pay scant attention to a 
rule. as such; but if he has been led to discover it for 
himself, he is more ready to make it his own and to 
remember it. The alphabet might be worked through in 
some such way as this—a = [a], Charles, malade, patte ; 
d = [a], mat, pate, pitre; a =[a], pas, bas, ras, case, 
vase, bataille, ferraille, passion, cassation, nation. From 
these examples the following rules will then be drawn— 
(1) ais usually pronounced [a); (2) 4 is usually pronounced 
{a}; (3) a = [a] in the endings ~as, -ase, -aille, -assion, 
-ation. Exceptions may be pointed out—for example, 
in verbal endings @ = [a], as donndt [dona]; bras is 
pronounced [bra], and -as in verbal endings is [a] ; “in 
médaille and some verbs as (travaille, the ending -aille is 
pronounced [-a:j]|. We might then proceed to illus- 
trate the pronunciation of @ in conjunction with other 
Thus, ai usually = [e], as in plaine, laid, 
In verbal endings, however, it is pronounced 


vowels. 
chaise. 


[e], as in donnai ; also in quai, gai, geat, je sais, je jais, 
and some others. 

To work through the alphabet and the principal 
letter groups thus does not take so long as one might 
at first suppose ; it is really necessary to do so if we 
are to get a complete and connected idea of French 
pronunciation. 

Exercises may be set in some such form as the follow- 
ing: “In what different ways is the sound [o] repre- 
sented in French? Give examples.” “ When is a 
pronounced [¢] and when fe}?” “ When does s have 
the sound [z] ?” and so on. 

The pupils should be encouraged to search for general 
principles amongst the material which they have at 
hand. They take kindly to this, and, provided they are 
supplied with a sufficiently large number of words, 
will readily collect examples of different methods of 
representing sounds, grouping them together and in- 
ferring the underlying rule. Knowledge gained in this 
way is remembered much better than that which is 
simply presented to the pupils for acceptance in the 
form of a statement. 

The question of stress is best dealt with by means 
of examples. It may be considered under two heads— 
stress in the word, often accompanied by modification 
of vowel sound, and stress in the sentence. Arrange 
such pairs as these in parallel columns—la case [kaiz]; le 
casanier [kazanje]; le négre, la négresse; je léve, je 
levai ; de trop [tro], vous étes trop aimable [trop emabl]. 
For reading purposes a good plan is to place the words 
constituting a breath-group between vertical lines, thus 
—‘ La premiére condition | d’une histoire scientifique | 
est d’étre éclairée | par une critique sage, | clairvo- 
yante, | impartiale.| Il ne faut pas cependant | con- 
fondre la critique | avec l’histoire; | bien qu’inséparables 
Pune de l'autre, | elles doivent cependant | rester dis- 
tinctes.” | This is, of course, quite distinct from the 
question of punctuation. It simply means that the 
words between a pair of vertical lines are to be pro- 
neunced as one word without a break, the stress, or 
emphasis, coming at the end of the group. 

he question of liaison must be considered. It is 
not always realized that excessive liaison is a mistake, 
and may be looked upon as a sign of vulgarity or 
affectation. To leave the student, therefore, with the 
idea that a liaison is always formed between a word end- 
ing in a consonant and the following word commencing 
with a vowel or A mute, is to lead him into error. The 
liaison is, of course, more frequent in poetry than in 
prose, in formal reading than in familiar conversation ; 
but, generally speaking, it takes place only between 
words closely connected by grammar and sense. A 
few general rules may be given. The commonest in- 
stances are: pronoun subject and verb, preposition 
and object, article and following noun or adjective, 
adjective and noun, adverb and adjective or adverb, 
verb and following pronoun, the conjunction quand 
fpocmseanes [kat] in liaison) and the following word, 
the different forms of avoir and étre, especially when used 
as auxiliaries. Here, again, it is not enough to know, 
but practice must render performance correct and 
spontaneous. 
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Certain general principles as to length of vowels are 
essential. Thus [e] and [9] are always short, as are all 
final vowels—that is, vowels that form the last sound 
of a word; [a], [o], [#], and the four nasal vowels are 
either long or half long—long if they occur in the 
stressed syllable and are not final. A vowel in the 
stressed syllable of a word is long if followed by a 
voiced continuant. Here, again, examples should 
precede rules, and, as far as possible, the rules be 
inferred from them. After that, the vowel length may 
be inserted in different words by the pupils with the 
help of the rules. 


The elision of the sound [9], written e, in actual speech — 


deserves the attention of teachers and pupils. Why do 
we say cheval [foval], but mon cheval [m5 [val]? In 
the expression je le crois [30 1 krwa] why is the e of le 
elided, but not so that of je? It is, of course, a question 
of the kind of consonant group formed by the elision of 
the vowel, the number and kind of consonants thus 
brought together. And by consonants are meant con- 
sonantal sounds: written consonants which are silent 
in pronunciation do not count; groups which represent 
a simple sound are, for phonetic purposes, considered 
as single consonants. Thus, at the beginning of a word 
or word group we must not have two consonants 
brought together ; inside a word or word group we may 
have two but not three. An extra consonant may, 
however, be added in the case of a liquid or semi- 
vowel. Thus pelote may become [plot], dans le pré 
becomes [dda | pre]. As these rules have not been 
arrived at in an arbitrary way, but from common 
practice which follows the natural exigencies of fluent 
and easy pronunciation, it is quite possible to form the 


habit of obeying them without ever formulating them 
distinctly, just as M. Jourdain was able to talk prose 


for years without knowing it. 
the principle involved. 

The last stage in our course of phonetics, and one 
that should never be entirely dropped, consists of 
general reading, apart from the class book, from pho- 
netic script. It is difficult, it must be admitted, to get 
hold of enough material for class use, but it is most 
important that such reading should be kept up. After 
the most thorough grounding and drilling there is 
still a tendency to drop back into slovenly pronuncia- 
tion, to substitute approximate English sounds for the 
actual French ones. This is not to be wondered at, 
seeing that every day and every hour of the day, ex- 
cepting only those occupied by the French lesson, the 
pupil is hearing and speaking nothing but English. 
When he comes into the classroom, say four times a 
week for a brief three-quarters of an hour, he has to 
readjust his organs of speech and adopt a different 
basis of articulation. There are times when human 
nature rebels.against the effort. Reading from phonetic 
script will be found to act as a useful tonic. The ideal 
method is to make use of a collection of pieces, in prose 
and verse, written in both ways (phonetic transcript 
and ordinary orthography), the two versions being 
printed side by side. Use the phonetic script for 
reading purposes, and then proceed to study the or- 
thography and the piece generally. Dictation and the 
committing of the piece (when suitable) to memory 
should follow. A phonograph—or, better still, a gramo- 
phone—with some good French records sometimes 
proves serviceable. It helps to stimulate interest ; it 
<ommands immediate attention if not used too often. 
Moreover, it affords an opportunity of studying correct 
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elocution and intonation. To hear a déclamation by 
Sylvain or Coquelin cannot fail to be helpful. One 
may use it, too, to drive home points which have already 
been insisted on. When children can hear for them- 
selves that a French elocutionist does, as*a matter of 
fact, observe those principles which have been im- 
pressed on them in class, their faith in their teacher 
is increased; they are led to take fresh interest in 
what he says. 

In conclusion, let us summarise our phonetics course. 
It falls naturally into four stages :— 

1. Organs of speech; general principles; voice ; 
vowels and consonants ; triangle of vowels ; the differ- 
ent consonants; oral drill, consisting of illustrative 
words. : 

2. Begin class book in phonetic script; pari passu 
with this—say ten minutes a lesson—keep up the 
exercises, now consisting of illustrative sentences 

3. Introduction of ordinary orthography ; revise the 
lessons in class book, already worked through in pho- 
netic script, this time using ordinary spelling; pari 
passe with this do exercises on orthoépy ; dictation. 

4. Proceed with new lessons in class book, writing 
out each new word in phonetic script ; pari passu with 
this proceed with exercises on stress, elision, vowel 
length, liaison ; dictation ; songs; learning of poetry ; 
reading from phonetic script. 

I may perhaps be allowed to forestall a criticism 
which the hard-worked teacher may naturally be 
expected to make. Where is he to find time to collect 
the material necessary for the following out of this 
scheme ? And, having collected it, how is he to present 
it to his class ? To write all the examples on the board 
would involvea great expenditure of time. The criti- 
cism is just. Up to the present there has not existed, 
so far as I know, any book that will give him practical 
help in the matter. This will not be the case long, 
however. I am in a position to state that Messrs. 
J. M. Dent and Company have in the press a little 
book, entitled French Speech and Spelling, which is 
intended to meet this want ; while it is hoped that the 
efforts of the Practical Teacher to supply, month by 
month, French songs and selections in phonetic seript 
for use in class will be widely appreciated. 

It only remains to subjoin the titles of one or two 
books which will prove invaluable, indispensable, to 
the teacher who is interested in phonetics. 

Elements of French Pronunciation (Dent); Elements 
of Phonetics (Dent); Abrégé de Prononciation Francaise, 
by Paul Passy (Leipzig: O. R. Reisland); Dictionnaire 
Phonétique de la Langue Francaise, by Michaelis and 
Passy (Hachette); Le Maitre Phonetique, journal of 
the Association Phonétique Internationale, 20 Madeleine, 
Bourg la Reine, Seine, France (annual subscription, 
3 fr. 50.¢.). 

A detailed bibliography will be found in the pamph- 
let, Aim and Principles of the International Phonetic 
Association, which is sent to every member when he 
joins the Association. Subscriptions may be sent to 
Dr. A. T. Baker, Sheffield University. 





NEXT MONTH 
Mr. Ricuarps will contribute an Illustrated 
Article on 


A HOLIDAY IN BRITTANY. 
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AU CLAIR DE LA LUNE. 
(Arranged for bin Voices in Four Parts by F. Pickford, M.A.) 
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Au clair de la lu + ne, Mon a - mi, Pier - rot, Pré-te moi ta plu - me, 
Au clair de la lu - ne, Pier - rot ré-pon - dit, Je n’ai pas de ae - me, 
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Au clair de la Mon a- mi, Pier - rot, Pré-te moi ta plu - me, 
Au clair de la Pier- rot ré-pon - dit, Je n'ai pas de plu - me, 
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Pour 6 - crire un mot, un mot, Ma chan - delle est mor -_ te; Je n'ai plus de 
Et suis en - dor mi dor -,mi. Monte Aa ta man-sar - ; Tu dois ét - re 
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FRENCH PRIZE COMPETITION. 


RULES. 
1. All translations should be posted not later than June 
1907, and addressed :—Prizz Epiror, Office of The 
— Teacher, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, 


E.C. 

2. Competitors should cut out and send the Coupon which ap- 
pears on the Back Wrapper page of the current number. 

3. Competitors should write pseudonym only on MS. Prize- 
winner will be asked to send name and address for 
publication. 

4. No competitor may take the prize offered more than once in 
three months. 


Prize of Half a Guinea is offered for the best rendering 
into English of the following extract :— 

Devant homme, mille chemins s’ouvraient trahi par 
l'amour, il pouvait sourire 4 ambition; fraterniser avec 
la science ; se grandir par l'art; prendre une épée pour 
compagne ; senivrer A des coupes multiples qui, si elles 
ne contenaient pas toujours la délirante ivresse de l'amour, 
versaient, momentanément, l’oubli A l’Ame. N’était-il pas 
encore permis A leur cceur, méconnu par une femme, de 
senvoler vers d’autres cceurs, et de retrouver le bonheur 

sins but, sans mission dans ce monde, 
dévorée de tendresse, elle attendait, vainement, l’amour 
auquel toute créature humaine a droit ; et rien ne venait 
Dans cette désespérance cruelle, les belles roses de son Ame 
se fanaient, les douces illusions qui dansaient, en rond, a 
Paurore de son adolescence, fuyaient, blessées, l’aile pendante, 
dans le ciel terne de sa vie, ot elle voyait bien que nulle 
étoile ne s’allumerait. Elle n'avait pas méme I’espoir qui 
soutenait ces anciennes chatelaines de la légende auxquelles 
Yavait comparée sa cousine quand, du fond de leurs manoirs 
antiques, ae fixaient leurs yeux sur lhorizon désert ou, 
le soir, le soleil mettait des lueurs d’armures sanglantes, 
des fulgurances de glaives; et qui restaient encore, la nuit 
venue, a écouter le vent soutier autour des tourelles sombres 
avec des claquements de bannitres faisant croire au retour 
des attendus; les vaillants chevaliers vainqueurs des In- 
fidéles! Hélas, en elle, pas méme encore un battement A 
la pensée d’un furtif pressement de main ; pas méme la vision 
fugitive d'un regard briilant et doux ; pas méme le lointain 
écho d’un mot d’amour, d’une tendresse endormie, préte 
s’éveiller sous le doigt délicat du souvenir. 

From “ L’ Humaine Detresse,” by 
Mae. Biaycue Sari-F fairer. 


RESULT OF THE MAY COMPETITION. 


The prize is awarded to “ Anglo-Saxon.” (Will “ Anglo- 
Saxon” kindly forward name and address for publication ?) 

First Class.—Rennes, Sythlike, T. V. D., Eugénie, Ten, 
E. 8., Agoznag, Mitty, K. M. C., Padua, Moshelle, Aiguille, 
Datchelor, One more, Clyde, Colenso, Yram, Gegegish, 
Caudebec, Elise, St. Dié, Xerxes, Raema, Sydney Carton, 
Rufus, Alneas, Meithrinva, Le cousin Pons, M. O. S., Ker- 
riensis, Baldur, M. A. F., Gipsy, Jan, Ty Du Jay, Winnowsty, 
La fleur, F. E. B. 

Second Class.—Max, Toorie, Iris, Chateau d’If, Jeannette, 
La jeune fille, Amy, Saxonne, Prionnsa, Topsy, Peggotty, 
Paddy, Helga, Lancaster, Valentine, Teloiv en avant, 
Juvenile, Ridley. 

The name and address of “Toby,” the winner of last 
month’s competition, are :—Miss Adeline Kelly, Upton Hall, 
near Birkenhead, Cheshire. 

Report. 

The number of translations sent in of more than ordinary 
merit was not at all large. It may be there was nothing in 
the extract which would challenge competitors to bring out 
all the literary talent which is latent in them. The piece 
did not present any real difficulties in translation, but there 
were two pitfalls, into which naturally some competitors 
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stumbled. .J/enus was taken in its adupted usage in English, 
and not in its ordinary adjectival meaning of “slight” or 
“trifling.” Hence menus inconvénients became “dishes diffi- 
cult to prepare.” By a similar process pendules became 
“ pendulums,” instead of being “clocks.” In both cases the 
context should have saved students from error. * 


Prize Translation. 


There is no sight more delightful to the eye of an intimate 
friend, if that friend is at all observant, than that of a home 
where the influence of the daughter of the house, just fresh 
from school, begins to show itself in matters hitherto regu- 


: lated entirely by the mother of the family. The furniture 


and its arrangement, the meals, the receptions, speedily 
undergo a transformation. Traditional customs are modified 
by an instinctive taste for reform and progress. All manner 
of little inconveniences to which the parents had resigned 
themselves, because they disliked the effort necessary for 
remedying them, irritate the youthful, impatient mind of 
the newcomer. In order to do awry with them she at once 
undertakes to make the effort, and now for the first time 
faces the realities of home life, and is for the first time a 
responsible person. If material things can shed tears, as 
the poet asserts, how the advent of the young girl must be 
dreaded by the comfortable-looking mahogany, the heavy 
repp hangings and coverings, the square, black marble 
clocks with imitation bronze figures, and the dining-room, 
made dark by sombre woodwork, such as was delighted in 
by the architects of the last century until the present 
revival of the art of decoration set in. Now modera taste 
asserts itself: heavy furniture is banished, light hangings 
replace dark or faded wall-papers, the old-fashioned curtains 
which shut out the light of day are taken down and replaced 
by hangings of silk, or of some other light, transparent 
Sew the dark woodwork of the dining-room 1s sur- 
prised to see itself clothed anew in white, or pale green, or 
gray. Art, youthfulness, and light penetrate simultaneously 
into the old-fashioned home. 
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Educational 


1.—-THE SCHOOL WALK IN ITS LITERARY 
ASPECT. 
BY EDMUND A. GREENING LAMBORN, OXFORD. 
(Illustrated from Drawings made by the Pupils.) 


“Thy mind 

Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 

Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies.” 
Worpswortu. 


| N the issue of the Practical Teacher for November 1905 

I tried to show how the school walk could be made 
a basis for the correlation of studies. A scheme was 
there outlined by which, at the beginning of each term, 
a day’s journey is taken by the classes for the pur- 
pose of making observations, so that the subsequent 
term’s lessons in nature study, geography, history, 
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** The grassy harvests of the river fields 
Above by Eynsham.”’ 


literature, and arithmetic (to some extent) may have 
a concrete basis of observed facts to rest upon. Shorter 
monthly excursions throughout the term serve to revive 
and amplify the impressions received on the preliminary 
walk. A day’s journey—autumn term—was then illus- 
trated in some detail. It is now proposed to deal with 
one aspect of a recent spring walk, and to show how 
these excursions may be used to awaken a love for, and 
a fuller appreciation of, the beauties of literature. 
What, in the first place, are the aims of the literature 
teaching in the primary schools? Some readers may 
regard this question as fatuous. Yet it must be remem- 
bered that until very lately it was not our business to 
study aims. We simply had to take the syllabus given 
us and work through it ; to see, so far as literature was 
concerned, that the children learned their hundred or 
one hundred and fifty lines of poetry and could explain 
the meanings of the words. We were not essentially 
concerned with educational aims at all in examination 
days, and therefore many of us, drilled in the old 
system, have a very real difficulty in viewing our work 
from the new point of view from which we have to 
decide for ourselves, first, on the results which we 
desire to attain, and, secondly, on the methods by which 
we may best attain them. Again, until lately there was 
no true literature teaching at all in the primary schools ; 
for I suppose no one will contend that the weekly half 
hour devoted to “repetition” was worthy of the 
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name, or that the older type of reading-book was in any 
sense an introduction to literature. The consequence is 
that in very many schools even now more time is 
given to arithmetic than to literature, and that in not 
a few schools the teaching of literature is worse than 
that of any other subject in the curriculum. This 
could not be if the importance of the results of the 
teaching were everywhere fully realised. 

Much more time and attention have lately been given 
to the teaching of composition, but it is not always 
remembered that composition is not really literature 
teaching, but one of its results. A composition exercise 
requires (a) the possession of ideas; (6) the ability to 
express them clearly. And this brings us to the first 
aim of the literature lessons. It is to enrich the child’s 
mind with ideas, which in the narrow range of his 
physical surroundings would never be called into being. 
It is to bring his mind into communion with the great 
men of past ages, so that their thoughts may become 
his thoughts, that the knowledge they have gained may 
become Sie possession, that he may learn to look on 
life with their clear eyes and with their breadth of view. 
Then literature not only opens a new world to the 
child—the realm of fancy and romance into which he 
may withdraw at will from the grimness of the real— 
but it also irradiates the real world, and touches the 
common things of life with beauty, as a sunbeam trans- 
forms the glass of a dust-heap into sparkling jewels. 
Not until we read a beautiful description do we fully 
realise the beauty of the thing described. “ A violet 
by a mossy stone” has a more subtle charm for one 
who has read Wordsworth’s comparison of it to a 
solitary star in heaven than for one who has seen it, 
but knows nothing of the beautiful simile. 

But—and this brings us back to the school walk—if 
nature depends on literature for the heightening of her 
charm, literature depends on nature for all her subject- 
matter. To one who has not seen the violet by the 
mossy stone Wordsworth’s verse is but a sound, har- 
monious but meaningless. This I believe to be the 





**This rude Cumnor ground 
Its fir-topp’d Hurst, its farms, its quiet fields.” 


fatal fault which leaves our literature teaching so life- 
less and ineffective ; it has not a concrete basis of reality. 
We begin at the wrong end. We start with an abstrac- 
tion, consistently violating in this subject the first 
principle of pedagogy. 

Surely, if our great aim is to bring child and poet 
together, we must begin by subjecting the child’s mind 
to some extent to the same impressions as those which 
inspired the mind of the poet. Then he will under- 
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stand the poet’s thoughts, and realize the beauty of 
his language in comparing it with his own description. 
Treated in this way there is some hope that the poem 
may live in the child’s mind, not stored as hoarded 
gold in the lumber room of 
memory (as was the fate of 
many a lovely verse in the 
old days of “ repetition ”’), 
but in active circulation as 
living ideas. 

Proceeding now from 
theory to practice. The 
writer recently took a class 
of older scholars for a 
day’s walk from Oxford to 
Stanton Harcourt, a village 
about eight miles to the 
west, reached by means of 
field-paths and a foot-bridge 
across the upper Thames. 
The following are some of 
the literary points of the 
walk 
__ In observing and discussing the various spring flowers 
in the fields en route, each when possible received a 
poetic label, the children pausing in their walk to note 
it in their “commonplace books.” Thus we saw 
“cowslips wan, that hang the pensive head ” (Milton), 
and noted “ the drooping of the cowslip gold ” (Ruskin). 
We saw “the rathe primrose that forsaken dies ” 
(Milton). We had a few minutes’ discussion on Peter 
Bell, remembering that— 

“‘ A primrose by the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose ’twas to him, 
And it was nothing more ; ” 
and each boy added to the lines in his notebook the 
question (for future consideration), What is it to me ? 
“ We saw upon a shady bank 
Long rows of golden flowers shine, 
And first mistook for buttercups 
The star-shaped yellow celandine.” 
MILLER. 

Mention was made of Wordsworth’s love for the same 
flower, but as he has two complete poems addressed to 
it we left their consideration till we stopped at our 

first general halting-place. Other 
flowers were similarly labelled. 
We saw— 
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Stanton Harcourt Towers. 


* Daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, 
and take 
The winds of March with beauty.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


We noted that in Tennyson’s 
words— 
“The wild marsh marigold flames 
like fire 
In swamps and hollows gray ;” 


and that— 


v “In the meadow trenches blow 

\ The faint sweet cuckoo-flowers.” 

But I have quoted enough 
to show how I tried to ensure 
that the children should have a beautiful name for 
a beautiful thing, and should associate literary and 
natural beauty together in their minds. Now, lest 
I be accused of dealing in scraps (though I deny 
emphatically that the gems I have quoted can be 
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so considered, or even that, so used, the method is 
“scrappy ”), I hasten on to the first halting-place, 
where a review of the day so far was taken. Seated 
on a high timber bridge that spans “the stripling 
Thames,” various boys contributed towards an account 
of the walk up to that point, being required to use the 
quotations which they had jotted down en route, as 
previously stated. They were also expected to use 
quotations noted on previous walks. In this case, for 
example, our way had led us through a district beloved 
by Matthew Arnold ; and as on a previous walk we had’ 
discussed “ The Scholar Gipsy ” and “ Thyrsis,” many 
boys were able to refer to Cumnor, which we saw in 
the distance, using the words of the great writer with 


- whom they had visited that place—in spirit. 


We next sought the aid of the poets who had walked 
in such scenes on such a spring day, so that they might 
express for us our common experience and reveal 
hidden beauties which our less-gifted eyes had missed. 
First from our volumes of Selected Poems we read 
Miller’s “ Spring Walk.” After considering how far it 
corresponded with our own excursion, the boys were 
asked to select and write down in their commonplace 
books the passage which they liked best in it. Detailed 
discussion of this and all other poems was, of course, 
left for subsequent class work at school. Wordsworth’s 
“Lines written in Early Spring” were next read, 
briefly referred to our surroundings, and the class 
wrote down the third, fourth. and fifth verses (q.v.). 
Hogg’s verses on “ The Sky- 
lark” and Wordsworth’s on 
“The Small Celandine ” 
were similarly treated, and 
then we resumed our jour- 
ney. 
At Stanton Harcourt we 
inspected the church and 
the remains of the manor 
house, once the feudal home 
of the barons of Harcourt, 
and still the property of that 
ancient house. The literature suggested was as follows: 
Parts of Ruskin’s Stones of Veniwce—namely, the marks 
of Gothic architecture in the chapter on “ The Nature 
of Gothic,” and some paragraphs on the tombs in 
St. Mark’s (extracts were read and illustrated in the 
church); Wordsworth’s sonnet on King’s College Chapel. 
From this the following extract was made (compare 
‘* Generosity ” in the Stones of Venice ”)— 

“* Give all thou canst ; high Heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely-calculated less or more ; 
So deemed the man who fashioned for the sense 
These — pillars, spread that branching roof 
Self-poised, and scoo into ten thousand cells 
Where light and shade repose, where music dwells 
Lingering—and wandering on as loth to die.” 


** Little lamb, who made thee?” 


Before the rich medieval tombs of the great lords of 
Harcourt we read Shirley’s “ Death, the Leveller,” and 
noted the pious hope— 

“ The knights are dust, 


Their good swords rust, 
Their souls are with the saints, we trust.” 


In the churchyard we read Gray’s Elegy (not, of 
course, for the first time, or we should have had time 
for little else), and also those beautiful verses of Shake- 
speare, beginning— 

“* Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages.” 
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Though I have only spoken of literature selected 
for the term’s syllabus of work, it is to be remembered 
that often on school walks an opportunity occurs of 
stimulating the child’s love for reading by vivifying 
for him scenes and incidents. 
Thus at Stanton Harcourt an 
effort was made to help the boys’ 
imaginations to repeople the 
ruined manor house with knights 
and soldiers; to raise again the 
mail-clad warriors whose effigies, 
in the armour of the various 
centuries, lay in the chapel. Men- 
tion was made of tales, the scenes 
of which were laid 


“Tn days of old, when knights were 


bold, 
And barons held their sway ; ” 
such as The White Company, 


Ivanhoe, The Talisman, 
Breakspear, Sir Nigel, etc. 
Halting in a meadow on our 
homeward way we read a last set 
of poems, making extracts as be- 
the fore. These were Browning’s 
ower.” “ Home Thoughts from Abroad,” 
the first verse of which, that on 
April, was written down; Blake’s verses on “ A Lamb” 
and “The Shepherd’s Life ;” and Herrick’s “ Fair 
Daffodils.” 

This, then, was our preliminary to the term’s lessons 
in literature. Our future procedure will be as follows : 
Each poem will be read again in class, in turn, in the 
lessons devoted to “ Poetry;” a general paraphrase 
of the poem as a whole will be elicited;* then each 
verse will be paraphrased ; and finally, where necessary, 
individual words will be considered in relation to their 
etymology or history. 

The commonplace books, with the extracts made as 
before mentioned, are thus used: on the shorter walks 
taken monthly throughout the term, these extracts 
are read instead of the whole poems; also, the children 
are asked to take these books with them on their own 
walks (they are purposely small for the pocket), and to 
read them in appropriate surroundings. Some certainly 
do, some possibly do not; but usually by the end of 
the term all the children are able to 
repeat by heart the extracts in their 
books. 

Passages from The Stones of Venice 
will be read in various reading-lessons 
throughout the term. This, of course, 
does not mean that each child must 
have a copy of the book, but that the 
library copy will be read aloud by 
various boys, the others listening. 

The foregoing list’ does not quite 
include the poems to be studied this 
term, for, though the poetry best 
suited to youth is that dealing with 
the material things of external nature, 
there are many poems—ballads, ‘for 
instance—which may be used in connection with the 
history lessons. Some of these are dealt with each 
term. 

Now it is obvious that, with such a syllabus to work 
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through, more time must be given to literature—as 
distinct from composition, reading (that is, geography, 
history, or nature-study books), and grammar—than is 


usually the case. The writer devotes three lessons 
weekly to literature, and is firmly convinced that it is 
time spent to the lasting advantage of the children. 

As we began by an inspiring text from Wordsworth, 
let us end this paper with what is perhaps the finest 
sentence in literature on the benefits of literary training : 
“None of us yet know, for none of us have yet been 
taught in early youth, what fairy palaces we may 
build of beautiful thoughts—proof against all adversity ” 
(Ruskin). 





II.—THE APPROACH TO GRAMMAR. 


WE have rarely seen a more interesting approach to 
grammar than that outlined in the following 
introductory chapter taken from a little book, entitled 
The Teaching of English Grammar and Elementary Latin,* 
by L. W. Wilsden, M.A. :— 

“When I was quite small I lived in a town, and a 
great part of my time used to be spent in gazing down 
upon the world from my nursery window, which looked 
out upon the street. From this height I gained my 
first impressions of the world outside. I was interested 
in buses and carriages, in horses and dogs, in monkeys 
and organs, but the first human being, that I distinctly 
remember, was a man who came up the roadway in the 
early morning with a reiterated cry upon his lips. The 
cry conveyed no meaning to my ears, but the man 
himself was at once a source of shrinking and wonder, 
for he was black from head to foot. His clothes, skin, 
and hair were of one uniform tone, and he carried on 
his back a bundle of what looked like broomsticks, 
which also were as black as ink. 

“ Inquiry elicited the fact that this man was a sweep, 
and that his appalling blackness was due to soot. 

‘““Many were my speculations as to his manner of 
life, how he managed to sit at table, what sort of a bed 
he slept in, whether he could ever get all the blackness 
off ; but these speculations and their results are of no 
interest now. What does claim our attention is the 
fact that this man of awe-inspiring griminess was the 
first human being whom I identified with his calling in 
life, and that I did this because his calling had left 
visible signs upon his person. 

“Not long after this, I observed that the men who 
brought the coals were also black, though they had not 
the depth of shade proper to a sweep ; while the baker’s 
man was always powdered with white. 

‘Gradually the fact became established in my mind 
that the work which men did sometimes left marks 
upon them whereby I might tell what that work was, 
and that so I might know what the men would be 
called, when classed according to their trades. 

“IT do not actually remember carrying my observa- 
tions further than this point, and I was content in my 
walks abroad to identify all the sweeps, coalmen, and 
bakers’ men that I happened to meet, without inquiring 
whether there were any more kinds of men whose calling 
I might detect. 

“Tf I had been a little more wideawake, I should have 
been more curious, and I should also have noticed, what 
I did not notice—namely, that the sweeps, coalmen, 
and bakers’ men were very few in comparison with the 
ordinary-looking men about whom I could tell nothing. 


* Published by Messrs. Blackie and Son at one shilling. 
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“* Now I want you to make this observation, which I 

/ was too sleepy to make, and to realize that it is only 

a few men whose work leaves such marks upon them 

that it is possible at a glance to tell what that work is 
and therefore what the men are. 

“* Suppose, having noticed all this, that it became of 
vital importance for you to find out, without asking 
any questions, what one or two of these ordinary-look- 
ing men were by trade, what would you do ? 

“ That is a little puzzle, to which the answer is per- 
fectly easy. It is this. You would have to play at 
being a detective, and would have to follow the man, 
about whom you were curious, till you tracked him to 
the place where he worked. You would then have to 
watch him and see on what sort of work he was en- 
gaged. When you had found this out you would know 
what his trade was, and would therefore be able to 
describe him by the name given to men who do that 
particular kind of work. 

“* One or two examples will serve to make our meaning 
clearer. We will suppose that you see a man walking 
along with a bag of tools on his back, and become curious 
to discover his calling. He walks along and you follow 
him, till you come to a place where some new shops are 
being built. The man goes behind the hoarding, and 
presently you see him sawing planks on the second 
floor. This is all you want. You say to yourself, ‘ This 
man is working with wood ; working in wood is the trade 
of a carpenter, therefore this man is a carpenter.’ 

“Tf instead of sawing planks you had seen him placing 
bricks in position, you would have reasoned differently. 
You creel Vien have said, ‘ This man is laying bricks ; 
a man who lays bricks is a bricklayer, therefore this 
man is a bricklayer.’ 

“Sometimes you will be spared the trouble of follow- 
ing your man, for you may happen to come across him 
when he is actually engaged upon his employment. 

“ Let us say, for example, that a bus is coming down 
the road. You know at once that the man who guides 
‘the horses is a bus-driver. He is actually bus-driving 
at the time you see him, and there can therefore be no 
doubt on the subject of his calling in life. 

“We may therefore conclude that it is always pos- 
sible to find out what a man is, even if we are not allowed 
to ask any questions. In some cases we can tell by 
looking at him, and noticing the outward marks that 
his trade has left upon him; but in the majority of 
cases we must wait till we can see him actually plying 
his trade, whatever it may be. 

“ But theugh this talk about work and workmen may 
have been most interesting in itself, our real reason for 
going so carefully into the matter has been that we 
are about to begin an inquiry inte the nature and ways 
of words, and 

WORDS ARE LIKE WORKMEN. 


““ When a word is used, it always has some particular 
work to Go, and words-are classed, like workmen, accord- 
ing to their work. Therefore, if you want to know 
what a word is, you nmust first find out what it does. 

“Perhaps you are wondering whether there are not 
some “sweeps’ or “tbakers’ men” among the words, 
which cam be identified at a glance. 

“The answer to ithis question must be that it all 
depends en the language to which a word belongs. In 
English the work that a word dees so seldom leaves 
any distinctive mark that it is all but true to say that 
there are mo ‘ sweeps” or * bakers’ men’ at all. On the 
other hand, in Latin, the words very often carry some 
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mark which puts their usual occupation beyond doubt, 
even though we happen to light‘upon them when they 
are doing nothing. It may surprise you, however, to 
hear that words observe working hours and have times 
for rest, and on this point you have a right to some 
further information. 

“Suppose we took a dictionary, and cut out all the 
words separately, each on its own little slip of paper, 
and then threw them all in a heap on the table. While 
they were lying there in cunfusion, the words might be 
said to be resting. But suppose that a perfectly deaf 
person came into the room, and that we wished to tell 
him that dinner was ready. We might talk to him by 


‘means of the deaf and dumb alphabet, if we could 


remember how to make the letters, but there is another 
thing we might do which would be just as easy. We 
might go to the table and sort out of the pile of resting 
words the squares on which were printed ‘ ready,’ ‘ is,’ 
‘dinner,’ and we might arrange them in a line upon the 
table. 

“ This is what the deaf person would see :— 

DINNER IS READY. 

“An idea would be at once conveyed to his mind, 
and he would know what to expect and how to act. 

“Well, from the exact moment when the words, 
which we sorted from the heap, were arranged in such 
a way as to have this power of conveying an idea, they 
ceased to rest, and began work ; for the work of words 
consists in acting together in such a way as to convey 
ideas or impressions. If we shouted a number of words 
one after the other, which had absolutely no connec- 
tion, those words would not be working; whereas, if 
we used the words in such an order as to make sense, 
they would be quite diligently employed. 

** We will now go back a little, and explain, as far as 
is possible, why, in English, we must always see what a 
word is doing in order to tell what it is; while in Latin 
we can generally discover a word’s business by merely 
looking at it, just as we can distinguish a sweep in the 
street. The real reason lies in an important distinction 
between words and workmen, which is much more 
marked in English than it is in Latin, so causing a 
difference between words in these two languages. 

“Roughly speaking, each particular workman is 
capable of doing only one kind of work ; practically every 
man we know may be put down under some one head, 
and classed either as a joiner, or a blacksmith, or as a 
member of some other recognized trade or profession. 
Words, on the other hand, more especially English 
words, seldom confine themselves to any one partic- 
ular kind of work. Most English words can do two or 
three kinds of work, some even four or five. From this 
you will see quite clearly that, in order to know what a 
word is on any particular occasion, it will be absolutely 
essential first to find out what it is doing. 

“We can illustrate this point by —— that we 
did happen to know a man who divided his time be- 
tween two or three several occupations. Let us say, 
for example, that he was a carpenter, a farmer, and an 
auctioneer. It is plain that we should never be able 
to say, on any particular day, what that man was, 
unless we had first been to see how he was employed. 
If we found him ploughing we should say, ‘ To-day 
John is a farmer.’ If, on the following day, we dis- 
covered him in the workshop, we should then say that 
he was a carpenter; while if some days later we hear 
him putting up goods for sale to the highest bidder, we 
should say that, on that day, he was exercising the 
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profession of an auctioneer, and was therefore an 
auctioneer, . 

“We shall have to treat English words, with their 
jack-of-all-trades ways, just as we should deal with 
our carpenter-farmer-auctioneer friend, and shall have 
to w ‘tch them narrowly each time we desire to discover 
their trade for the time being. 

“In Latin the words are much more like ordinary 
workmen, and generally confine themselves to some 
one particular species of work. Not only is this so, 
but the sentiouler kinds of work call for particular 
private uniforms (usually in the shape of endings), 
which the words doing each special kind of work put 
on; and as they do not lay aside their endings, even 
when resting, it is often possible to tell at a glance what 
is the trade of a particular Latin word. 

“From all this it must now be quite plain that, if we 
wish to know anything about language, which is made 
up of words, the first thing we must do is to find out 
all the possible kinds of work that words may be called 
upon to do. 

“We shall proceed to find out, a bit at a time, what 
these separate word-trades are; but before we set out 
pe our quest there is one consideration which will be 
of comfort to us. It is this. The trades which men 
follow are so many and various that a lifetime would 
»rove insufficient to discover them all; but with words 
it is quite different—the number of separate duties that 
they are capable of performing is so limited, that any 
one who takes the trouble can understand the whole 
of them in a very short time.” 

Those teachers who wish to see how the subject is 
developed are recommended to buy the book. The 
only criticism we have to offer on the above is a very 
mild suggestion that a uniform is not usually a mere 
ending, at least not in our climate. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF EDUCATION 
IN AMERICA. 


BY ALBERT E. ROBERTS, M.A., LONDON DAY TRAINING 
COLLEGE. 


IIl. 


N the concluding article it is my purpose to deal with 
one or two phases of the work in training schools, 
colleges, and universities. 

The training of teachers in America does not seem to 
me to be on a much higher plane than it is in England ; 
there is the same steady advancement in methods of 
training the elementary teacher as there is in our own 
country, but a correspondingly slow recognition of the 
necessity of training the secondary teacher. Every 
Jarge city has its training school; every state has one 
or more normal schools for the purpose of training the 
elementary teacher. The college or university usually 
provides the training for the secondary teacher, if aca- 
demic and theoretic instruction can be called training. 
As in England, so in America, it is seldom a man has 
had any practical experience in teaching before he 
takes up his duties in the secondary school. There are 
some six or seven universities—for example, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Chicago, and Ohio—which have recently 
developed their training departments on lines similar 
to those of the Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
an institution which has led the way for some years in 


the training of the secondary teacher. Attached to 
the Teachers’ College are two schools—an observation 
or model school, where model lessons may be observed 
by the teacher in training ; and a practice school, where 
the teachers give lessons for criticism. The practical 
work, however, is not sufficiently emphasised. In 
some cases I found only one or two weeks were devoted 
to actual practice throughout the entire course. This 
may be sufficient for those who have already been 
secondary teachers, and who are taking the course to 
widen their educational horizon ; but it is not sufficient 
for those who have fulfilled two years of a collegiate 
course, or its equivalent, and are entirely without 
experience of teaching. 

he aim of the training is to give the teacher pro- 
fessional knowledge of how to present his knowledge 
to his pupils, a special knowledge of one or two sub- 
jects, and technical skill. The departmental work of 
the secondary school imposes upon the teacher the 
necessity for specialisation. A teacher who makes 
English his special subject would elect three kinds of 
courses :-— 

1. Academic courses, which include literature, rhetoric, 
composition, grammar. 

2. Educational courses of a general nature, which in- 
clude history of education and psychology. 

3. Professional courses—the study of English from 
the teacher’s point of view, including observation and 
practice. 

Sometimes the instructors themselves give model 
lessons in the practising schools before groups of stu- 
dents. Papers on the presentation of work to the pupils 
—for example, ——— of The Lady of the Lake to 
a first-year high school class—are expected from the 
students periodically. 

The status and qualifications of the secondary teacher 
are gradually being raised. In most states which 
accept college diplomas as the necessary academic 
qualification for teaching in the high school, a year’s 
course of instruction in psychology and education must 
be included. 

Occasionally college students have a year’s course in 
practice at the normal school before they take up their 
secondary work. But the tendency is naturally to 
differentiate the training of the secondary and elemen- 
tary teachers. “I thjnk,” says President G. 8. Halli, 
“that the preparation of secondary teachers should 
never be permitted in a normal school where primary 
teachers are trained, but should be entirely given over 
to the university. This is essentially the case in Ger- 
many. I think there is very little in common, either 
in methods or matter, in the curriculum proper for these 
classes of teachers.” The elementary teacher is more 
fortunate in the matter of practice. The regular course 
of the normal schools extends over two years—one and 
a half years being usually devoted to academic study, 
including theory of education, and half a year to prac- 
tice. The academic work of the normal student is not 
nearly so advanced as that of our own training college 
students. The student revises the subjects of the 
elementary and high school, and attempts nothing new. 
She again learns from the standpoint of the teacher 
such subjects as she will be called upon to teach. “ No 
work that is done,” says Dr. Harris, “in the secondary 
school is an equivalent for the normal school work in 
the same studies. The teacher needs precisely this 
re-examination of all his elementary branches in their 
relation to the higher studies.” 
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The practical work includes observation and practice. 
The work of the Boston Normal School may be with 
advantage considered, as exemplifying practice; and 
that of the Brooklyn Training College, as exemplifying 
observation work. The Boston normal students are 
assigned to certain classes in charge of special teachers, 
who are largely responsible for their training. The 
method teachers of the normal school visit the pupils 
occasionally for the purpose of criticism. After every 
two weeks of the practical work, all the students who 
have been in the public schools meet on a certain fixed 
day at the normal school, where they have an oppor- 
tunity of mutually discussing their difficulties in the 
presence of the normal mistress. This attempt to 
solve some of the practical difficulties of the students 
in the midst of their work is distinctly useful, though 
there is a danger of discovering the weaknesses of the 
teachers in whose charge they have been placed; and 
considerable tact is required on the part of the normal 
mistress. 

The observation work is put on a scientific basis in 
the Brooklyn Training School. During the first one 
and a half years the students each observe for an hour 
a week in the model school in the same building. Every 
lesson observed has to be commented upon in writing, 
and is marked. During the first half-year the child is 
the centre of observation—his posture, his physical and 
mental condition; during the second half-year method 
is observed; during the third the teacher. Unfor- 
tunately the students, I fear, often observe poor lessons; 
and unless the teachers in a model school are among the 
best, it is almost impossible to avoid this. Admirable 
as the work of this school is—for I have purposely picked 
one of the finest in the States—the time devoted to 
practice is, in my opinion, inadequate. During the 
first one and a half years the students spend not more 
than half an hour a day for three weeks in actual prac- 
tice. The last half-year, it is true, is devoted entirely 
to practice, but the students are allocated to those 
schools in which their services are required, and they 
are given entire charge of a class—after less than twenty 
hours’ actual practice. They are occasionally visited 
by “critic” teachers, but these visits must necessarily 
be comparatively rare. These students, if they are to 
be trained in the real sense of the word, must have more 
supervision, must have their work more frequently 
criticised, and must have advice given them by some 
capable teacher, under whose care they should be. 
May I here express my disapproval of the practice— 
which also, I believe, obtains in our own training col- 
leges—of letting half of a class of students in training 
impersonate children, while one of their fellow-students 
is giving a “sham” lesson, the remainder acting as 
audience and critics. There is something of burlesque 
in the method, and considerable want of dignity. 

It is impossible for me in the space at my command 
to refer in anything but a cursory manner to the colleges 
and universities. These are the crown of the state 
system of education. Very different is their aspect from 
that of Oxford and Cambridge. None of the structures 
are reminiscent of antiquity—that goes without saying— 
but there is often a careless disregard of artistic beauty. 
Harvard, for example, is being rapidly extended, but 
the new buildings that are being put up are built in 
different styles, which jar and clash on the esthetic 
sense. 

Most of the smaller colleges are non-residential ; but 
the large universities—such as Harvard, Chicago, and 
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Columbia — have dormitories or halls containing stu- 
dents’ rooms and students’ accommodation. There are 
also dining-rooms or restaurants attached, where the 
members of the university may dine together. There 
is less social life in the American universities than in 
our own. There are, of course, societies of every kind, 
the most noteworthy, perhaps, being the Greek Letter 
Societies—such as the Phi Beta Kappa and the Delta 
Phi—which in some sense resemble our masonic lodges,” 
inasmuch as they are secret societies whose members 
stand by and help one another. 

The work done in the university is not, as a rule, so 
advanced as with us; but there are, on the other hand, 
more opportunities for post-graduate work. The Johns 
Hopkins University is the pioneer in such research 
work. As for the subjects of study—which, as a general 
rule, cover a very large field—the humanities do not hold 
the same importance as with us; but although, as we 
might expect in a utilitarian country, such subjects as 
are likely to be of practical use are most in evidence, 
yet in every college and university the importance of 
English is recognised. In Harvard, for example, there 
are some thirty-three instructors in English on the 
staff. Compare this with Cambridge, where Mr. Skeat, 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon, and Mr. Macaulay, Lecturer 
in English, constitute the faculty of English in the 
university, and where there is as yet no such thing 
as a professorship of English Language and Literature ! 
This fact in itself reveals a lamentable defect, of which 
our university ought to be ashamed. 

The value of the American degree varies, of course, 
with the standing of the university. Such universities 
as Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Cornell, maintain a really 
high standard ; but a degree, as is well known, in the 
smaller colleges does not always imply very high aca- 
demic qualifications. I know of one high school—the 
Central High School, Philadelphia—that is empowered 
to confer degrees ; and, if I mistake not, many of those 
who have these degrees conferred upon them are not 
up to the London Matriculation standard. I have not, 
however, heard of any other instances of high schools 
conferring degrees. 

There is another phase of university life to which I 
should like to refer—namely, the enthusiasm with 
which students, however poor, will work their way 
through the university, and pay their expenses out of 
their earnings. The newspaper boys in Boston send 
regularly one of their number each year to Harvard. 
About two hundred men have been paying their way 
entirely each year at Yale, and another two hundred 
have been paying more or less of their expenses. Yale 
probably offers more opportunities than other univer- 
sities for needy students. There is actually at the 
university a bureau of self-help, which undertakes to get 
employment for those that need it. Private tutoring is 
largely done. Next to this, more money is earned by 
students acting as waiters, chiefly upon small clubs of 
ten or fifteen of their fellows. The student is not 
looked down upon by, nor does he lose the respect of, 
his fellow-students. The work of waiting is as little 
as possible a menial one. Clerical work, typewriting, 
stenography, editorial and newspaper work, canvassing, 
the care of furnaces and side walks in winter, of gardens 
and lawns in summer, music, teaching in night schools— 
these are some of the means by which the student pays 
his expenses. If he achieves distinction in any direc- 
tion, he is esteemed and applauded all the more highly 
for his success: he is not despised. On the other hand, 
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such a student will have less time to devote to the 
various athletic, social, and literary activities through 
which distinction is won, and he is therefore at a dis- 
advantage. Self-supporting students from frugal homes 
and of scanty means are considered a most desirable 
element in the university community. As a matter of 
fact, they are unspoiled by luxury, and earnest in pur- 
pose, and so they in a special sense often give a character 
and tone to the place. 

I have spoken at some length on this point, because 
it is interesting, at least, to notice what an excellent 
example America sets in making ability, and not social 
position, the necessary qualification for entrance into 
the university. 


Enough has been said of American education to show 
the reader that America has much to teach and much 
to learn. The actual teaching, I fear, is not their 
strongest point ; and, so far as methods are concerned, 
I cannot say that we have much that suffers by com- 
parison. For public interest and enthusiasm in educa- 
tion the nation sets a noble example. The system that 
suits a democratic country like America cannot neces- 
sarily be applied in our own country, and many ex- 
periments being tried in America are as yet merely 
experiments. We must remember the typical American 
is not yet evolved ; and when the various heterogeneous 
races become merged in one homogeneous whole, we 
shall have an opportunity of seeing the results of these 
—— 

can hardly conclude without some reference to 
ethical instruction in America. I doubt whether any 
moral teaching that is not based on religion can in 
the end succeed. Perhaps it would be unfair to take 
the present morality of America as a measure of the 
success of past ethical instruction; but at least if we 
did, what a convincing proof we should have of the 
statement just made. 

I understand from Mr. Mosely that an attempt is 
being made to induce America to send her teachers to 
England. I believe not more than about three hundred 
teachers from England visited America, though the 
scheme inaugurated by Mr. Mosely provided for five 
hundred. America will have no difficulty in obtaining 
teachers willing to visit this country, for their expenses 
will be generously defrayed. I hope, however, that we 
shall pay the American teachers the same courtesy as 
they have paid the English visitors. 

Education owes something to Mr. Mosely ; and, more 
directly, the individual teachers who benefited under the 
scheme owe a considerable debt to him, which they 
cannot repay except by extending their cordiality to the 
American visitors, should any come to these shores. 

Let me take this opportunity of expressing my thanks 
here to Mr. Mosely and America. It is such visits as 
these that tend to cement the good feeling that already 
exists between the two kindred nationalities. 
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FAR AND NEAR. 


INTERESTING ITEMS, CHIEFLY FROM THE 
PERIODICALS. 


_ following is quoted in Indian Education from a 
volume of verses by the headmaster of a high 
school :— 
BE NO MORE WILL JOHN BULL 
ewe ’ THE INDIANS HATE. 
Failure ?’’ The shaheb won’t, I think, again 
The children of the soil disdain, 
Or doubt that India can attain 
As high a glory as Britain, 
If “ Niggers black ” like them be taught 
In works of brain or heroic aught ; 
He hears what did our Chatterjee, 
And what the Prince Ranjitsingi ; 
The Babu’s pen, the Rajput’s bat 
Distanced how each the Sohn Bulls fat, 
And won for each the loudest praise 
In British poesy’s stirring phrase ; 
He hears what marvels Bose has done 
In science, and what encomium won ; 
He hears of light the Svami showed 
In London of Vaidantic God ; 
He hears too of Paranj-pie dear, 
The senior wrangler of this year ; 
How he won the Ribbon blue, 
An Indian though and dark of hue. 
Alas ! “‘ Of purest ray serene,” 
Ten thousands such do breathe unseen 
In Indian huts, for want of gold, 
Whose fame had o’er the world been told, 
Should help they get to Europe go, 
Or freely here themselves to show. 


Can our readers, without aid, write explanatory notes 
on “ Chatterjee,’ “‘ Bose,’ “ Svami,” “ Vaidantic,” 
“ Paranj-pie,’ and locate “‘ the British poesy’s stirring 
phrase ’’ referred to ? 

es * 

OF of the easiest ways of raising a smile is to quote 

some ludicrous mistake of the schoolboy—or girl— 
who has not yet reached Macaulay’s standard of know- 
ledge. The providing “a supper for the 
husband from the wife’s cold remains” 
has gone the round of the papers and provoked many 
alaugh. Sofarnoharm! But the danger is that such 
a phraseological mistake should be taken as the ordinary 
type ofanswer. Indeed, a contemporary says, “ Cookery 
classes are too ludicrous for words.” A howler is often 
a boomerang; the assistant-master who was relating 
with glee how a pupil distorted Wordsworth’s “ Intima- 
tions of Immortality ” into “ Imitations of Immorality ” 
was indicating pretty clearly the most defective teaching. 


ad Sad Sod 


T= following are specimens of “ English as it is 
spoken” and written by the natives of German 
New Guinea, being a relic of their education by Metho- 
dist missionaries in former years: (].) 
Recurring in every sentence is the word 
“belong,” which seems to serve for all 
the functions of the verb to be and the 
verb to have. Hence, if the New Guinean wishes to 
ask, ““Is your name John?” he will express himself 
thus: “ You fellow belong John?” (2.) Next comes 
the description of a harmonium. What it means is: 
“A harmonium is a crying box; and when the white 
man plays on it, it cries out.”” But this is how the New 
Guinean native says it: “ Box belong cry. Suppose 
white man fights box, he cry.” (3.) The New Guinean 
description of a wood-cutting saw admirably describes 


Howlers. 


The stately 
Tongue of 
England. 
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ts backward and forward movement : “ Brother belong 
tomahawk. He come, he go.” (4.) Perhaps, however, 
the best specimen is found in the opening words of an 
address to the German Governor, whose bald head was 
a most conspicuous feature in a country where every 
native wears a stupendous crop of hair. The address 
began as follows : “ Big fellow master, plenty too much ; 
cocoanut belong he, grass he no grow,” which, being 
interpreted, runs thus: “Big fellow master = Your 
Excellency ; plenty too much = very powerful ; cocoa- 
nut belong he = on whose head; grass he no grow = 
the hair does not grow.” Or more briefly: “ Your 
most powerful Excellency with the bald head.” The 
ambitious rhetorical redundancy of Babu English is a 
standing joke in India. But it cannot compete with 
the paleolithic simplicity of New Guinea.—The Ez- 


aminer. a te 
- _ used to be a bugbear, and took a year or so 


to accomplish. Now the pupil learns by rote. 


the syllables of a few familiar songs, and in two or three 
weeks knows all the intervals of the scale. 
An American Ye has learned them in a way that looks 
= Tonia reasonable to him-—or would, if he rea- 
Intervals.’’? soned about it. The fact is that he has 
soaked them up unconsciously. All that 
remains to be done is to practise them a little, find 
their places on the staff, and he is ready to read. In 
four weeks from the time he starts to learn intervals he 
should be reading from the book in two or three keys (\).” 
The italics and mark of exclamation are ours. The 
latter is perhaps justifiable. 


a ad * 


R. CRONIN, in the American monthly Review of 
Reviews, makes an astounding report on the 
physical condition of children in New York. “ Of 
99,240 children examined in the schools 
of the borough of Manhattan, 65,741— 
or about 65 per cent.—needed some form 
of medical treatment.” After giving details of various 
defects, he sums up: “ We may say that we have shown 
beyond peradventure that physical defects exist in 
about 60 per cent. of all school children in New York ; 
that in most cases these defects are remediable by 
proper treatment, and that the early discovery of these 
defects is the prime factor in the maintenance of the 
health of the school children and in enabling them to 
pursue their studies. We have shown, furthermore, 
that backward, mentally deficient, and truant children 
can be vastly improved by the early recognition of 
physical infirmities which underlie their mental or moral 
defects, and that by appropriate treatment, if applied 
early enough, we can save these children from illiteracy, 
from drudgery in factories at small wages, or from an 
almost inevitable criminal career.” Let us hope that 
some of these deficients will turn out as well as Mark 
Twain, who, in his Autobiography, says he was told 
that during the first seven years of his life he was sickly, 
precarious, tiresome, and uncertain. Speaking to his 
mother about this, he said,— 
** I suppose that during all that time you were uneasy 
about me ?” 
* Yes, the whole time.” 
* Afraid I wouldn’t live ? ” 
After a reflective pause—ostensibly to think out the 
facts,— 
* No—afraid you would.” 


New York or 
Sparta? 
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NM R. CARTWRIGHT, for many years a contributor 
to this journal, has an excellent article on this 
subject in the World’s Work. After pointing out the 
The Making difficulties under which teachers work, 
of a Teacher. *“¢ hampering influence of incompetent 
inspectors, the necessity for personal 
culture as well as professional skill, he indicates a com- 
plete system of training with which we cordially agree, 
and concludes: “ The profession would rise in general 
esteem. It would claim the inspectorate, and probably 
some of the posts now held by laymen at the Education 
Office, as its own; it would be consulted on all im- 
portant matters of professional opinion by both the 
central and municipal governments. In a word, teach- 
ing would become a profession in esse as well as in posse, 
and there would be quite as great a desire for it as there 
is for the other learned professions. And so the pro- 
vision of a proper training course would, in the long 
run, settle the vexed question of an adequate supply of 
qualified teachers in the only permanent and natural 
way—namely, by raising the service in popular esteem, 
and thereby causing it to be sought after rather than 
shunned, as it undoubtedly and unfortunately is under 
the unsatisfactory conditions prevalent to-day.” 


ad #* ad 


M ANY causes co-operate to make regular afternoon 
4 school undesirable. In the case of girls who 
come from a distance, afternoon school often means a 
Afternoon ™idday-meal difficulty, and in winter 
School for pethaps a dark walk home. Time is 
Girlsin needed for games and physical exercise, 
———v and for “accomplishments,” such as 
cools. music, dancing, and painting; and older 
girls have sometimes social duties which their mothers 
like them to perform. Teachers, too, find relief in 
free, or comparatively free, afternoons, and have more 
leisure and more opportunity to keep up-to-date in 
mind and teaching. The practice of non-obligatory 
afternoon school has stood the test of time, and has the 
support of a large majority of those likely to be affected 
by any change. Under these circumstances the deter- 
mination of hours might well be left elastic, provided 
the curriculum and standard of work did not lag behind 
inspectoral approval.—M. Shaxby, M.A., in “ School.” 


ad ad Sad 


M® PICKLES is anxious for the development cf 
secondary education, but he is more anxiovs 
for quantity than quality. The Board is the reverse. 
Secondary education hashad faults enough, 
Secondary jut it has preserved a certain distinctive 
Vv. le- . ° — 
mentary. quality—impalpable, it is true, but all the 
more deserving to be cherished. There 
has been a unity of life, if not of external organisation ; 
that unity has consisted in a tradition and ideal which 
is almost peculiar to English secondary schools, and we 
cannot aftord to lose it. It may be interesting to 
illustrate what I mean from the boy’s own point of 
view. When I read Mr. Pickles’s address, I had stay- 
ing with me two boys who had passed out of elemen- 
tary schools into a secondary day school (not my own). 
I led the conversation quietly to this question of differ- 
entia between the two types of school, and asked them 
whether they felt the difference, and in what it lay. 
The answer was prompt enough: “No public spirit 
in the elementary school; not so much freedom; you 
didn’t know your masters in the same way.”—J. L; 
Paton, M.A., in the “ School World.” 
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EXAMINATIONS. 





CAUSE AND EFFECT IN HISTORY. 
Tue Saxon, Daniso, aNnD NorMAN INVASIONS. 


“THE Roman occupation, as we have seen, left the 

Britons enervated, helpless, an easy prey to any 
vigorous attack. The northern Picts and Scots swarmed 
over the Roman walls and laid waste the peaceful 
settlements ; but their incursions were raids, plundering 
expeditions, which were kept up by the moss-troopers 
and marchers till comparatively modern times. But 
there was another movement of a totally different kind. 
Europe had been peopled by successive migrations 
westward from the central part of Asia. The Celts—of 
which the British were a branch—were among the 
earliest arrivals in the west ; but they, during the past 
five or six centuries, had been pressed westward by 
the Germanic peoples who occupied what is now called 
Germany, and waged resolute warfare against the out- 
lying legions of the Roman army. Blue-eyed, fair- 
haired, of powerful stature, intense lovers of freedom, 
heavy drinkers, believing in a glorious Valhalla for the 
bold warrior, they were more than a match for the 
trained legionaries, as Varus found to his cost in the 
forests of Germany. Allied with the Huns, they pene- 
trated to and sacked Rome itself. They were not one 
nation, but rather a number of tribes or clans, kinship 
being the chief bond. The tribes settled round the low- 
lving lands at the mouth of the Elbe are known to us 
as Angles, Jutes, and Saxons. Palgrave says: “ The 
Jutes, together with their neighbours the Angles, dwelt 
in the peninsula of Jutland and in the adjoining Hol- 
stein, where there is still a district called Angeln. The 
Saxons were more widely dispersed—from the delta of 
the Rhine to the Weser.” 

The natural resources of these districts are not great, 
and hence the younger men pushed westward and came 
to Britain. Even in Roman times they had made settle- 
ments on the east coast, for a “Count of the Saxon 
Shore” was an important Roman official, whose duty 
it was to protect the east coasts. The helpless Britons 
probably invited these bold warriors to help them 
against the Picts and Scots. The tale of Hengist and 
Horsa, Vortigern and Rowena, may be a legend, but 
it represents what might have occurred. News soon 
went back of a rich and fertile island, where land could 
be so easily obtained, and from 450 a.p. to 600 \a.p.— 
a century and a half—there was a slow migration into 
England. There was nothing like an organised expedi- 
tion on a large scale. Now and again some Ella or 


Ida, or Uffa or Cridda, came with a larger band than 
usual, and “founded” one of those kingdoms which 
made up the Saxon Heptarchy, as it is miscalled; but 
there was a more or less steady stream of immigrants. 
The Saxon conquest was really a colonisation, in the 


process of which the native Britons were driven west- 
ward into Wales or Cornwall (West Wales, as it was 
called). Some were enslaved, but not in any great 
numbers. The warriors who crossed the North Sea in 
their open keels would in all probability not burden 
themselves with women, but found wives among the 
darker British maids; for the only British words re- 
maining in the language, other than geographical terms, 
are those connected with the household. 

The effects of the Saxon conquest were far-reaching. 
The civilisation of the Romans was swept entirely away ; 
only ten Latin words remained, and these connected with 
places—for example, strata (Stratford), castra (Chester), 
portus (Portsmouth), etc. This in itself shows the 
extent of the change, for an occupation of four centuries 
would have left hundreds of words. Christianity was 
entirely swept away. The gentle teaching of Christ 
would not appeal to the worshippers of Odin and Thor, 
and a peaceful Paradise was less to be desired than 
Valhalla, where heroes fought all day and feasted all 
night. We owe much to our Anglo-Saxon forefathers. 
From them we inherit the love of freedom ; the intense 
desire to discuss all matters (true, the village moot under 
some tree, the folk or shire moot on some hill, and the 
great Witenagemote in the hall, have given place to the 
parish or county council and the Parliament ; but in the 
village inn, the club, the street, Englishmen still discuss 
affairs of state with all the fervour, and frequently all 
the ignorance, of their ancestors) ; the dogged courage 
which has not sense enough to know when it is beaten, 
and hence keeps on till it wins ; and, last and not least, 
the love of drinking. 

The Saxons had not long been settled in their new 
home before they were in turn attacked. Living on 
the fiords of Norway, the islands of the Baltic, the 
coasts of Sweden and Denmark, were a cognate race, to 
whom we give the generic name of “ Danes.” These 
Vikings, or creek dwellers, lived by piracy. “ No one 
was esteemed noble who did not return in the winter 
with ships laden with booty. The spoil consisted of 
every necessary of life—clothes, domestic utensils, cattle, 
slaves, and other property. Not content to rob and 
kill, they delighted in useless cruelty. Infants were torn 
from the mothers’ breasts and tossed from the point of 
one lance to another; their captives were impaled or 
crucified on houses and trees, and towns and villages 
given to the flames, after an indiscriminate massacre 
of all the inhabitants.” They were born seamen, and 
in their ships scourged not only the western shores of 
Europe and the countries lying along the Mediterranean, 
but, pushing boldly westward, came to Iceland, to Green- 
land, and to the shores of America or Vinland. There 
were few towns or settlements within easy access of the 
sea in the whole of West and South Europe which did 
not hear—and to their cost—the long “ Hey-saa” of 
these northern pirates. Green divides the Danish con- 
quest into five periods. From 787 to 855 there were 
plundering raids, attacks upon Wessex by the Danes 
who had settled or camped in Ireland. Joining with 
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the West Welsh, they invaded Wessex; but were checked 
by Egbert at Hengestdun, and thoroughly beaten by 
the stout-hearted Bishop Eahlstan and Kaldorman Osric 
at the mouth of the Parret, where, owing to the falling 
tide, few of the invaders could reach their ships. The 
simple and sonorous language of the ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle” is full of references to them: “‘ This year the 
heathen ravaged Sheppy ”—“ This year Egbert the 
king fought against the men of thirty-five ships at 
Charmouth, and there was great slaughter; but the 
Danish men maintained possession of the. field ”»—and 
in 855 comes the significant remark, “ This year the 
heathen men, for the first time, remained over winter in 
Sheppy.” From 855 to 878 the raids were followed by 
settlement, and the Danes were men from Denmark. 
From 878 to 954 the continual contest was between the 
Saxons and the Danes who had settled in England. 
From 954 to 980 there was a cessation in the struggle, 
but then a political invasion took place, the Danish 
kings endeavouring, and well-nigh succeeding, in making 
England an appanage of Denmark. 

he result of the Danish attacks, beyond paralysing 
Anglo-Saxon life, was to form a Danish settlement in 
the north-east. By was the common Danish ending for 
the name of a settlement. North of Watling Street 
there are over six hundred places ending in -by ; south of 
it only one. The North Sea fishermen—the finest and 
most daring sailors in the world—are the modern de- 
scendants of the Danes. 

The Norman Conquest differed from each of the pre- 
ceding. It was an organised military expedition, with 
a definite plan of action—the conquest by force of arms 
of coveted territory. The Normans, or Northmen, were 
the descendants of the Danish Vikings who, towards 
the end of the eighth century, began to harass the coast 
of France, a country at that time continually engaged 
in civil war, for the kings were not powerful enough to 
hold their nominal vassals in check. The ineffective 
opposition naturally led to continued incursions, and 
finally, in 912, Charles the Simple adopted the same 
plan as Alfred, and ceded a province, known as Neustria, 
to the famous sea-king Rollo. The land of the North- 
men—Normandy—became thus a barrier against fresh 
invasions, as did the Danelagh in England. 

William, Duke of Normandy, was an ambitious man. 
Having had from a youth to subdue and hold in check 
his feudal barons, he was accustomed to warfare and 
keenly desirous of power. In Saxon England he saw a 
comparatively easy prey. The later Saxon and Danish 
kings had been weak. Instead of possessing a strong 
central government, the land was divided into earldoms, 
over which the king, especially Edward the Confessor, 
held merely nominal sway. Fond of Normans, their 
institutions, and language, he undoubtedly gave William 
a promise that he should become king, ignoring the fact 
that the choice of the king lay with the Witenagemote. 
The death of the Confessor and the election of Harold did 
not daunt the Norman duke—he had recognised the 
fatal weakness in England—and having obtained the 
consent of the Church, he brought over an army, with 
what result is well known. But it must be borne in mind 
that in defeating Harold at Hastings he did not defeat 
the English.. The Earls Edwin, Morcar, and Waltheof 
held aloof, and it was only the men of Kent and Wessex 
that made such a brave stand against the invaders. 
Harold dead, William conquered the country piecemeal. 
Had the earls combined immediately, he would have 
had a harder fight than at Hastings ; but the policy of 
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distrust and isolated action was fatal in the face of a 
determined and united force. 

The effects of the Norman Conquest are so wide-reach- 
ing that a volume rather than an article would be needed 
to do them justice. As a rigorous pruning is necessary 
to ensure new life in a tree, so the Conquest—although 
our sympathies are always with Harold—was a good 
thing for England. Under the five centuries of Saxon 
rule England had made little progress. The vigorous 
attempts of Alfred led to no permanent result; the 
Church sank into laziness and sensuality ; the nobles 
did little for their country ; and the people were content 
to lead a dull life, with no aspirations or upward ten- 
dency. After the Conquest England was naturally 
brought into closer contact with the Continent. The 
Churcb, under Lanfranc’s guidance, woke to new life. 
Better manners, higher ideals, were introduced; and 
although the Norman looked down upon the Saxon as a 
hog (not altogether unreasonably), yet the phlegmatic 
Saxon had greater staying power than the Norman, and 
was by no means blotted out of existence. In the 
gradual fusion of races which took place, the intellect, 
the quicker thought, the enterprise, the love of the 
beautiful of the Norman were grafted on to the dogged 
determination and pertinacity of the Saxon, and pro- 
duced a race which has taken a leading place in the 
world’s history. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ENGLISH. 


I have been requested by several correspondents to 
criticise the papers in English set at the last Preliminary 
Examination for the Certificate. As the questions are 
decidedly on novel lines, I am glad to do so. In the 
first place, it is a matter of great pleasure to all those 
who recognise the yast importance of a knowledge of 
English literature to see that the Board of Education 
is endeavouring to make students read books instead 
of cram up notes and niceties of grammar. The papers, 
compared with those set ten or fifteen years ago, mark 
an enormous advance, or rather, perhaps, an entire 
revolution. The level of attainments required is un- 
doubtedly high, but not unreasonably so for a student 
who has worked on the right lines. 

The first paper, for which an hour and a quarter was 
allowed, was arranged as follows :— 

Question 1. A piece of prose and a passage of verse 
were given. The student was required (a) to express one 
of the pieces in his own language—that is, paraphrase 
it; (6) to break a part up into sentences, showing the 
relation ; and (c) to parse a few words. There was no 
great difficulty in this. The prose contained an in- 
finitive limiting an adjective, some used as a demon- 
strative and as a gerund; the verse a verbal noun, a 
participle, and an adjective (all in the form of the im- 
perfect participle), and what used as a demonstrative. 

Question 2. The student was directed to rewrite a 
passage, correcting faults of style and diction, and giving 
reasons for correction. As it is a particularly good 
sample of the kind of English one gets from young stu- 
dents who have not yet developed the faculty of self- 
criticism, I give it in extenso: “ Night fell, and it be- 
came dark, and Harold formed a sudden resolution to 
go for a promenade. Strolling along, cogitating on the 
events of the day, the moon got up, and shed her bright 
radiance through the celestial sphere. Simultaneously, 
however, a shadowy apparition appeared at some dis- 
tance on the left, whom he soon discovered to be an 
individual of the male sex, beckoning him to approach 
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and take apparently from his hand a roll of parch- 
ment. He hesitated temporarily for a moment; but 
then, putting his best foot foremost, ran to try and 
ascertain the object of the summons. The orb of night 
was then obscured by a dark cloud, owing to which 
the path was not able to be seen, and he caught his foot 
in a trailing branch of ivy and fell down on to the ground.” 

(We shall be pleased to send a volume of the “ New 
Century Library” to the bona-fide student who makes 
the best correction of this, with explanatory notes.) 

Question 3 was a passage of Tennyson, written as 
prose, which the student had to write as blank verse ; and, 
further, to indicate a simile, a metaphor, alliteration, 
and variation in the cesura. This was a very easy 
question. ; 

Question 4 was an exercise in writing oratio obliqua 
in oratio recta, and an explanation as to how accent 
on words varies the meaning of a passage. This was 
easy ; as also was 

Question 5, on accent, and how it affects spelling and 
meaning. 

The second paper, for which an hour and three- 
quarters was allowed, was on language and literature. 

Question 1 (compulsory). Eleven extracts from 
Shakespeare’s plays were given, and the candidate was 
required to describe in detail the circumstances under 
which any three were spoken. This was a fairly severe 
test, as several of the passages are by no means well 
known. 

In Question 2 the student was desired to name siz 
humorous characters in Shakespeare, state the play, 
and give the character of any two in detail. 
not difficult for those who had read their Shakespeare. 

Question 3. Six historical characters in Scott’s novels 
(excluding Jvanhoe), the novel to be named and the part 
played by the character described. 

In Question 4, six of thirteen names given were to 
be connected with the book in which they appest, and 
the part played by three of them described. The books 
from which the names were taken were such well-known 
works as Emma, Alice in Wonderland, Treasure Island, 
The Mill on the Floss, Tom Brown’s Schooldays, Kipling’s 
Jungle Book, Pickwick Papers, Martin Chuzzlewit, West- 
ward Ho! Vanity Fair, etc. This was a very fair 
question. 

Question 5 was to describe in detail a voyage of 
Sindbad or a scene in “ The Vicar of Wakefield,” or 
one of Gulliver's adventures or a scene in Pilgrim’s 
Progress. 

Question 6 required the student to name four great 
English essayists, to mention the subjects on which 
they wrote, and to give an account of “ your favourite 
essay.” Few students would answer this, as the en- 
joyable reading of any of the great essayists is really 
beyond the majority. 

Question 7 required instances and some further know- 
ledge of “a sonnet, an elegy, an ode, an epic poem, a 
parody, and a ballad.” 

Question 8—‘*‘ Compare and contrast in some detail 
the style of the following passages ” (three were given)— 
demands more critical ability than young students 
usually possess, 

Question 9. Four passages out of ten given were to 
be selected, the work named, and some account of the 
context given. The extracts were by no means well 
known, but a stanza from Gray’s “ Elegy,” “ Ancient 
Mariner,” “In Memoriam,” “ John Gilpin” would be 
easily recognised. 


This was, 
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Altogether, considering the choice of questions and 
their parts, a candidate who had taken a real interest 
in literature and had read widely should have been 
able to do a good paper; to any one who had not it 
was hopeless. No one, however, would wish to see the 
standard léwered; for, as has been impressed upen 
students ad nauseam in these columns, a good know- 
ledge of English literature is one of the most funda- 
mental parts of a good education. 


ESSAYS. 


Several essays have been submitted in response to 
the invitation in our last number, but the criticism and 
award of the small prize offered must be held over till 
next month. I am pleased to renew the offer of a couple 
of volumes of the “ New Century Library ” for the best 
essay sent in on one of the subjects specified below. 

(a) Describe the climate, scenery, and house in which 
you would like to live. 

(6) The habits and characteristics of any animal or 
bird in which you are specially interested, and which 
you have had opportunities of observing. 

(c) Is war justifiable ? 

(d) Modern means of communication. 

(e) “ Words are like leaves; and when they most 

abound, 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found.” 

(f) “One crowded hour of glorious life is worth an 
age without a name.” 

(g) Westminster Abbey. 

The following notes may assist the student :— 

(a) Imagine as vividly as you can, and describe as 
though you were in actual possession. Avoid continual 
repetition of such phrases as “I should like,” ete. 

(b) The best example I know of such studies as here 
required is by an American writer, W. J. Long—a keen 
observer, a good naturalist, and the master of a de- 
lightful style. If you can obtain any of his books, they 
are well worth reading. 

(c} It is a trite saying that there are two sides to 
every question. The advocate of peace dwells on the 
horrors of war, the enormous expense, the appeals to 
the brute nature in man, and deprecates the continuance 
of such a barbarous and savage method of settling dis- 
putes. But some other means of settling disputes must 
be found, and arbitration is useless unless both parties 
are compelled to accept the decision arrived at. 

(e) The passage may be paraphrased into simpler 
language—*“ Loud talkers are small thinkers,” “Speech 
is silvern, silence is golden,” etc. ‘* Words,” it has 
been said, “ are the vehicle with which we conceal our 
thoughts,” and certainly the greatest men have, as a 
rule, been taciturn rather than garrulous. It is the 
silent man that does great works. 

(/) The young student must always take care not to 
assume that a quotation invariably expresses a truth 
which may not be questioned, or he. may be using all 
his ingenuity in proving to be true what is false. 
In this particular instance the truth or otherwise de- 
pends upon the various meanings and constructions 
that’can be put upon the word “worth.” Some 
natures might desire greatly a world-spread notoriety, 
even if it lasted but a week—to do some great deed and 
dream of it ever after; but this is not the highest view 
of life. Many a man and woman may live to a great 
age, spending their talent ceaselessly and unselfishly for 
others, helping lame dogs over stiles—not desiring, but 
rather dreading, that their good actions should become 
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known ; and such lives are infinitely higher and nobler 
than one whose sole attraction is some sudden and 
brilliant deed which won the Victoria Cross. 

(g) Read Washington Irving’s treatment of this sub- 
ject—one of his finest pieces of description—and note 
how the style is particularly suited to the subject. 


The paper on “ Books and How to Read Them ” will 
be given next month. 
st ete— 


OUR CERTIFICATE COURSE 
FOR 1907. 


BY GEORGE COLLAR, B.A., B.SC., 
Head- Master of Battersea Pupil-Teacher School. 





Test Questions on Last Month’s Work. 
Turory or TEACHING. 


1 Discuss the place of the elementary school in a truly national 
system of education. 

2. To what extent do you consider the provision of elementary 
education a national matter, and to what extent a local matter ? 
In what way are the cost and the management respectively 
divided between the Government and the Local Education 
Authority ? 

En@uisH LITERATURE. 


Name the authors of the following extracts, and show by 
further quotation or by reference to the context that you are 
acquainted with the poems from which they are taken :— 

(a) O sister meek of Truth, 

To my admiring youth 
Thy sober aid and native charms infuse ! 
The flowers that sweetest breathe, 
Though Beauty culled the wreath, 
Still ask thy hand to range their ordered hues. 
(b) Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue 
That hushed the stormy main, 
Brave Urien sleeps upon his craggy bed. 
(c) But if fond love thy heart can gain, 
I never broke a vow ; 
Nae maiden lays her skaith to me, 
I never loved but you. 
(d) Next Anger rushed, his eyes on fire, 
In lightnings, owned his secret stings ; 
In one rude clash he struck the lyre, 
And swept with hurried hand the strings. 
(e) Brushed by the hand of rough Mischance, 
Or chilled by Age, their airy dance 
They leave, in dust to rest. 


Enauisu History. 


1. Sketch the social developments that took place between 
1660 and 1713. 

2. How do you account for the development of English trade 
and commerce under the later Stuarts ? 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Give a short account of the physical features of the Iberian 
peninsula. 
2. What physical conditions influence, and have influenced, 
the trade of Italy ? 
ARITHMETIC. 


1. A watch loses 3 minutes in 24 hours: it is set right at 
noon on Monday; what is the correct time when it indicates 
14 minutes past one o’clock on the following Wednesday after- 
noon ? 

2. An investor secures an annual income of £755 from a 
capital of £30,000 after paying income tax at 8d. in the pound. 
What sum should be invested in like securities to yield the same 
income after paying income tax at ls. in the pound ? 


ALGEBRA. 


1. Out of a flock of sheep a farmer sells a number so that he 
has 1} times as many left as he sold; 15 of these die, and he 
has then only half the original number. How many were there 
originally in the flock ? 
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2. If the product of three successive odd integers, or three 
successive even integers, be increased by four times the middle 
integer, prove that the sum will be a perfect cube. 


GEOMETRY. 

1. Prove geometrically that the sum of the squares on any 
two lines cannot be less than twice the rectangle contained by 
those lines. 

2. Divide a given straight line into two parts such that the 
rectangle contained by the whole line and one of the parts shall 
be equal to the square on the other part. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
1. Describe the arrangements by which you could obtain a 
spectrum. Is the spectrum of sunlight continuous ? 
2. How could you examine the rays that fall beyond the 
visible spectrum ? 


Notes and Syllabus for June. 


Write an essay of not more than three pages on each of the 
following subjects. If you have to read up the subject matter, 
do not write the essay till seven days after consulting the books 
of reference 

(1.) The scientific advance in the nineteenth century. 

(2.) The Elizabethan era. 

(3.) The Indian Mutiny. 

(4.) Is the sense of humour a help or a hindrance to success 
in life ? 

Précis Writing.—(1) State under one heading or title the main 
purport (a) of the apy - passage, (b) of each paragraph. 

(2.) Write a précis of the passage, giving the substance of it 
without superfluous details :— 

In a state of society such as existed all over Europe during 
the Middle Ages, very slight checks sufficed to keep the sovereign 
in order. His means of corruption and intimidation were very 
scanty. He had little money, little patronage, and no military 
establishment. His armies saeenbied juries. They were drawn 
out of the mass of the people; they soon returned to it again ; 
and the character which was habitual prevailed over that which 
was occasional. A campaign of forty days was too short to 
efface from their minds the feelings of civil life. As they carried 
to the camp the sentiments and interests of the farm, so they 
carried back to the farm and the shop the military accomplish- 
ments they had acquired in the camp. At home the soldier 
learned how to value his rights, abroad how to defend them. 

Such a military force as this was a far stronger restraint on 
the regal power than any legislative assembly. The army, now 
the most formidable instrument of the executive power, was 
then the most formidable check on that power. Resistance to 
an established government, in modern times so difficult, was, in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the simplest matter in 
the world. An insurrection was got up then aoa as easily 
as a petition is got up now. In a popular cause a force of ten 
thousand men was raised in a week. If the king was, like our 
Edward the Second and Richard the Second, generally odious, 
he could not procure a single bow or halbert. He fell at once, 
and without an effort. In such times a sovereign like the Emperor 
Paul or Louis the Fifteenth would have been pulled down before 
his misgovernment had lasted a month. 

The progress of civilisation introduced a great change. War 
became a science, and, as a necessary consequence, a trade. 
A great body of the people grew every day more reluctant to 
undergo the inconveniences of military service, and better able 
to pay others for undergoing them. A new class of men, there- 
fore, dependent on the Crown alone, natural enemies of popular 
rights, slaves among freemen, freemen among slaves, grew into 
importance. That physical force which in the dark ages had 
belonged to the asthe and commons, and had, far more than 
any chaste or any assembly, been the safeguard of their privi- 
leges, was transferred entirely to the king. Monarchy gained 
in two ways. The sovereign was strengthened, the subjects 
weakened. The great mass of the population, destitute of all 
military discipline and organisation, ceased to exercise any in- 
fluence by force on political transactions. There have, indeed, 
during the last hundred and fifty years, been many popular 
insurrections in Europe; but all have failed, except those in 
which the regular army has been induced to join the disaffected. 


THEoRY oF TEACHING. 

This month study the question of discipline. Read carefully 
the fourth chapter of Collar and Crook’s School Management, 
and notice the various influences that tend towards good dis- 
cipline in school. First there is the home influence. The dis- 
cipline of a school depends very largely on the personal character 
of the individual children. This is moulded largely by the 
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parents, If they have done their best to train the child in habits 
of truthfulness and obedience, and feel a sympathy with the 
teacher, and show it by sending the child larly and punctually 
to school, the teacher's work in securing geod dhesigtine is relatively 
easy. A great change has come over the attitude of nts 
during the last thirty years, owing to the fact that the majority 
of the parents of the scholars have themselves had practical 
experience of the inside of the schools, and realise that it is for 
the good of the children to send them regularly and punctually 
to school. Again, as pointed out in the text-book, the planning 
of the school buildings is a very important factor in the main- 
tenance of discipline. 

In the maintenance of discipline a system of rewards and 
punishments must take a prominent place. Particulars are 
given in the chapter. The essential condition is to administer 
whatever system is adopted with impartiality and justice. 

The certificate syllabus sets out not only discipline, but “ self- 
discipline,” and requires a study of “the means of bringing the 
influence of the school to bear upon the home and after-life of 
the scholars.” Such a requirement recognises the fact that the 
great proof of teacher’s discipline is not given by the way his 
scholars behave while he is in charge of them, but by their con- 
duct when he is no longer superintending them. If a teacher 
cannot leave his class without the discipline being upset, and the 
boys taking advantage of his absence to misbehave themselves, 
his discipline is worth but little. It is a bad practice to set a 
monitor in front of the class to write down the names of the boys 
who speak, etc. ; it is far better to make each boy feel that he 
is being trusted, and that his good conduct is left to his own 
honour. It may take some time to lead boys to rise to this 
sense of their responsibility, but it is a state of things that must 
be aimed at. At first the teacher must be a little ostentatious, 
and tell the boys what reliance he is placing on them. In no 
case should a monitor or other boys be asked to report the mis- 
conduct of their schoolfellows. The boy who has misbehaved 
knows more about the matter than anybody else, and must be 


taught to own up. As a rule boys own their faults rather 
readily, while anything like “ sneaking” or tale-bearing is re- 
mane y to the sense of schoolboy honour. 


When the boys have 

earned to own up the faults, a great step has been taken, and 
the next is easy. The teacher should impress upon the boys 
that his object is not to detect cases of misconduct, but to record 
instances of active effort in the right cause. He may ask boys 
who have owned to misconduct while the class has been left 
to tell him which boys have been exerting their influence to keep 
down misconduct. This procedure invariably has an excellent 
effect. If the teacher is suspicious of his boys, their conduct 
will generally give cause for further suspicions ; but if he trusts 
them, they will rise to the sense of their responsibility, and not 
only will the school discipline be maintained, but an important 
step will have been taken in the formation of character. 


Eneuisn Literature. 


For general reading take the first half of the fourth book of 
the Golden Treasury. This book deals with the lyrical poetr 
from the end of the eighteenth to the middle of the nineteent 
century. Cowper, Burns, and Crabbe had struck out new lines 
in try, but they were unconscious reformers. Their successors 
— Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, and Campbell—set themselves 
deliberately to reform the continental style of Dryden and Pope, 
and return towards the old native English poetry, and they looked 
for inspiration to nature, ever young and beautiful, as the true 
source of all poetic inspiration. 

Fixing their abode amid the most beautiful of English scenery 
—the Lakes—they came to be known as the “ Lake Poets.” 
Their chief was Wordsworth, whose fondness for nature led him 
to see a grandeur and a beauty in the most commonplace events 
of our daily life. He considered the poetry of his immediate 
predecessors as false both in form and in substance. Their meta- 
phors and traditional periphrases ceased to be poetical, because 
they were not the outcome of the feelings. His idea was that 
a poet was only a man who spoke to other men out of the intensity 
of his feelings, and should use language that should go directly 
from his own heart to theirs. Not only did Wordsworth ‘hold 
that the language of try should be simple, but that‘ the 
humblest scenes in our daily life might form the most appropriate 
matter for poetry. In fact, he runs his theory to oak excesses 
that he devotes eighty lines to the description of a kitten playing 
with three dry leaves. Fortunately Wordsworth applied him- 
self to the sonnet, and its poetical form restricted his wander- 
ings; hence Wordsworth’s sonnets are among the most beautiful 
things that he wrote, and occupy a very high place in English 
literature. See numbers 232, 244, and 254-258. 

Coleridge, the friend of Wordsworth, introduced into — 
literature the inspirations of the German poets and philosophers. 
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TEACHER. 


He was very clever at impromptu work, but he did not take 
the pains to put polish to his a so that it is said that he 
“might have been the greatest of the ts if he had not been 
the most indolent. In his poems we find a great force of imagina- 
tion, and a richness of expression and harmony that recalls Milton 
and Shakespeare. His “ Hymn to Mont Blanc” and “ Love” 
(No. 211) are two of the most beautiful productions of modern 
English verse. 

Southey, the friend and brother-in-law of Wordsworth, carried 
the theory of the Lake school into the region of history. In 
his poetry, half-lyric, half-cpic, the imagination of the & 
aided by his vast erudition, seizes upon all that is brilliant, 
strange, and dazzling in every region he deals with. In spite 
of the local colour laid on to the work, Southey does not seem to 
enter truly into the feelings and sentiments of the historic person- 

The student should, however, read some of these, as 
T , The Curse of Kehama, and Roderick, the Last of the Goths. 
The two poems given in the Golden Treasury are good specimens 
of Southey’s work—A/jter Blenheim is particularly well known. 

Read also Macaulay’s essay on Frederick the Great. 

For detailed study prepare Paradise Lost, Book IL., lines 
284-520. 

288. O’erwatched, tired out with watching. 

289. Pinnace. This name is generally applied to a rowing- 
boat belonging to a man-of-war ; but it is also, as here, applied 
to a small sailing vessel rigged like a schooner. 

295. Nether empire, empire in the lower regions. 

306. Atlantean shoulders, shoulders like those of Atlas, the 
mythical personage supposed to bear the world on his shoulders. 

311. Ethereal virtues. Virtues is here used in the Latin sense 
of valour and the manly qualities. 

334. Arbitrary, from the Latin arbiter, a judge; hence “ arbi- 
trary punishment” means punishment awarded by a judge 
against which there is no appeal. 

346. Fame, report; not, as now, renown. 

355. Inhabit = dwell, originally an intransitive verb, but used 
transitively in modern English. 

375. Their frail original, their feeble origin, or the origin 
which made them so feeble and frail. 

387. Those infernal states, those legislative assemblies >f the 
lower regions. The word “ states” is often applied to a Parlia- 
ment consisting of different orders. Compare the States-General. 

391. Synod = assembly. 

404. Tempt = try. 

405. Abyss, from the Greek a, without, and bussos, bottom. 
Milton correctly calls it “the unbottomed, infinite abyss.” 
People often try to denote a great depth by saying “ the bottom 
of the abyss,” which is absurd, since an abyss is that which has 
no bottom. 

406. Palpable obscure = darkness that might be felt. 

407. Uncouth, strange, or unknown. Often used now in the 
active sense of not knowing how to act. 

409. Arrive = reach. This verb is now always used intransi- 
tively. 

412. Senteries = sentries or sentinels. The derivation is doubt- 
ful. It comes from the French sentinelle, which may be connected 
with sentier, a footpath, or with the Latin sentinator, one who 
pumps bilge-water from the hold of a ship. 

426. Voyage, like the modern French voyage, a journey, not 
necessarily by sea. 

435. Immures, encloses us as with a wall: Latin murus, a wall. 

436. Adamant, hard tempered steel, or diamond. 

439. Unessential Night, night that has no substance or essence. 

457. Intend, direct your attention towards. 

484. Specious, showy, done for the sake of being seen: Latin 
specio, I see. 

490. Souring, frowning, connected with leering, and although 
it is often spelt “lowering,” it has no connection with “ to 
lower” in the sense of to let down. 

491. Landskip, landscape. The word is borrowed from the 
Dutch painters. The suffix -scape is related to -ship, in friend- 
ship, and also to “ shape.” 

497. Men only disagree. Note that “ only” is here an adjec- 
tive qualifying “‘ men ”—that is, men alone. It does not mean 
that men do nothing but disagree. 


Enauisn History. 


Go to the end of the reign of George the Second. Study the 
claim of George the First to the throne, and observe the great 
constitutional change that resulted from his utter ignorance of 
the English language. He was unable to take part in the dis- 
cussions of his own Cabinet—that is, that committee of his 
Privy Council which met to advise him on executive matters, 
and from that time the king has never attended the Cabinet 
meetings. 
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Note the details of the rebellion of 1715-16 and its results— 
the Septennial. Act, for allowing Parliament to last as long as 
seven years. This repealed the Triennial Act of 1694, which 
had limited the duration of Parliament to three years. 

We are reminded of the present differences of opinion between 
the House of Commons and the House of Lords when we read 
of the Peerage Bill of 1719. As the king has the power to create 
as man rs as he pleases, he can always secure ‘a majority 
in the House of Lords by the simple process of creating peers, 
and thus he can always overcome the opposition offered by the 

rs to any measure passed by the Commons. Sunderland and 

tanhope proposed that this power should be limited to the 

creation of six new peers. The Bill passed the House of Lords, 
but was rejected by the Commons. 

Financial troubles in connection with the South Sea Bubble 
= Walpole an opportunity of coming to the front, and b 

is ability he really created the post of Prime Minister, whic 
has been recognised in practice ever since. A really valuable 
reform was pro by Walpole in the Excise Bill; but in spite 
of the merits of the plan, it was defeated. The main points of 
the troubles with Spain and the Young Pretender’s rebellion 
are easily mastered. 

a carefully the causes and _- of the war with France, 
particularly the points affecting North America and other parts 
of the world. 

GEOGRAPHY. 


Read up the geography of the Russian Empire, its products, 
means of communications, and causes of the development of 
its chief towns. The races of its inhabitants and the relation of 
its different parts must be carefully studied in order to under- 
stand the important political questions of the present day. 


ARITHMETIC. 


The following questions were recently set in the certificate 
examination :— 

l. The following question is set to a class of children: I have 
£17, 3s. to give to 13 men. How much can I give to each man 
if each of them is to receive the same amount? The calculation 
is correctly performed, but the answer is written £1, 6s. 44d. +- 6. 
In what respects is this result unsatisfactory ? What explanations 
should be given to the class ? 

In the answer written the sign + is employed between two 
uantities which cannot and which should not be added together. 
s set down without a mark to denote the units signified, the 6 is 

an abstract number, and therefore cannot be added to £1, 6s. 44d., 
which is a concrete quantity. The remainder, however, is not 
the abstract number 6, but 6 farthings, and this amount should 
be set down as the remainder, and not joined to the quotient 
by +, for “£1, 6s. 44d. + 6 farthings”’ is equal to £1, 6s. 6d., 
which would be a wrong answer. The correct way of setting 
down the answer is 
£1, 6s. 44d., Rem. 6 far. 


It should be explained to the class that if the money were 
distributed as directed each man would receive £1, 6s. 44d., 
and the distributor would have six farthings left over, which 
he could not share among 13 men. 

2. Work in any way you please a similar question, swhstituting 
£961, 10s. and 481 for the dividend and divisor. 

a student will easily do this after the explanation given 
above. 

3. How would you explain to a class of beginners the meaning 

34 2 
of such expressions as 3 and ai ? 

The teacher should follow the general rule of proceeding from 
the known to the unknown, and we will suppose that the be- 
ginners have already been taught the meaning of such expres- 
sions as } and %. We may take either point of view in definin 
the meaning of }—namely, it represents either a unit dividec 
into 5 equal parts of which 3 are taken, or it represents the 
Comparing 34 with this we may 


result of taking } of 3 units. é 
vo 


explain “4 as representing the fraction we should obtain by 


dividing a unit into 5 equal parts, and taking three and a half 
of these parts; or we might take a fifth part of three and a half 
units. 


In explaining the meaning of 2. the general view of a frac- 


tion presents a little difficulty, for what do we mean by dividin 
a unit by 34? This must be explained as finding a part of soak 
a size that three and a half of these parts would make up the 
whole unit. Thus if we divide a week by 3} we obtain 2 days ; 
if we divide 1 cwt. (or 112 Ibs.) by 34 we obtain 32 lbs.; therefore, 


65! 


if we take the doubles of these—namely, 4 days and 64 lbs., we 
have a of a week and of a cwt. respectively. 


We might find less difficulty if the “ beginners” had learned 
the fact that the numerator and denominator of a fraction might 
be multiplied by the same number without altering the value 
of the fraction. For they would then see that 2 divided by 3} 
was the same as 4 divided by 7. 


ALGEBRA. 


Study chap. xxii. of Collar’s New Algebra. As this introduces 
a great deal of new matter, the most careful attention is neces- 
sary. If any points are not quite clear, [ shall be pleased to 
answer questions on the difficulties. Work all the examples 
given at the end of the chapter. 


GEOMETRY. 


Prepare the substance of the theorems contained in Euclid, 
Book L., Propositions 32-41, 43, 47, and 48. Remember that 
alternative proofs will be accepted. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


Prepare the section in Part I. of the syllabus which deals 
with magnetism and electricity. 

The lodestone is the natural magnet, or that iron ore which 
shows magnetic properties. The first of these properties to be 
observed was the power of attracting small pieces of iron or 
steel; the next, the power of setting itself constantly in one 
direction if freely suspended. From one or other of these causes 
it was called the “lode-stone” or “leading-stone.” It was 
found also that if a bar of steel was rubbed in the same «irec- 
tion several times by a piece of lodestone it acquired magnetic 

roperties. Such a bar was then known as an artificial magnet. 

he same principle is still employed in making artificial magnets ; 
but instead of natural magnets, electro-magnets which have 
many hundred times the strength of natural magnets are used 
to magnetise the bars. 

An examination of a bar magnet will show (1) that the magnetic 
force resides chiefly at two points near the opposite ends which 
are called the poles; (2) that when freely suspended one pole 
points towards the north, and the other towards the south. 

If we take two bar magnets, we find that the north-seeking 
end of one attracts the south-seeking end of the other, and vice 
versd, but that there is mutual repulsion between the two 
north-seeking poles, and also between the two south-seeking 
poles. This leads to the general rule (1) that unlike poles attract, 
while (2) like poles repel each other. 

If a bar of plain iron be presented to a bar magnet there will 
be attraction in every case. Hence it is not sufficient to say 
that a magnet is attracted by another magnet; for one of the 
bars between which attraction took place might be of plain 
iron, and in that case we could not tell which was the magnet. 
In order to prove that a bar is a magnet, we must take another 
that we know to be a magnet, and see whether we can also get 
repulsion. 

The law of magnetic attraction must be carefully worked out. 
The force with which two magnetic poles attract or repel each 
other varies as the product of their magnetic strengths, and 
inversely as the square of the distance between them. 

The magnetic compass presents no difficulty. Students should 
note the difference between the common compass, in which the 
card is fixed to the frame of the compass, and the mariner’s 
compass, in which the card is fixed above the needle and turns 
with it. 

In studying the earth’s magnetism, it is very important to 
note that the north magnetic pole of the earth is not situated 
at the north geographical pole, but on the peninsula of Boothia 
to the north of the Dominion of Canada. As a result of this the 
needle does not point to the true north unless the geographical 
pole lies in a straight line with it and the magnetic pole—that 
is, along the meridian passing through Boothia. In all other 
parts of the world it points a certain number of degrees from 
the true north. In England, for example, it is about 16° out. 
This error, or the pre between the direction in which the 
needle points and the meridian of the place, is called the “ decli- 
nation.” 

If a steel needle be accurately balanced before being magne- 
tised, and be suspended so as to be able to move in a vertical 
plane, it is found that after magnetisation it will no longer keep 
in a horizontal position, but is inclined to the horizontal by a 
number of degrees which differs in different parts of the earth. 
Such a needle is called a “dipping needle; and if a dipping 
needie is placed in the magnetic meridian, the angle between the 
position it takes up and the horizontal is called its “ inclination.” 
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NOTES ON PHYSICS. 
BY EDWIN EDSER, A.R.C.SC., 


Author of “‘ Heat for Advanced Students,” “* Light for Students,” 
** Differential.and Integral Calculus for Beginners,” ete. 


Torsional Vibrations.—Imagine a circular dise suspended by a 
wire, the dise being horizontal, and the wire fixed at its centre. 
Let two eyual forces act in opposite directions at the ends of a 
diameter of the dise: these forces have no tendency to move 
the centre of gravity of the disc, but merely to rotate the latter 
about its centre; they are said to constitute a couple. The 
tendency to produce rotation is measured by the product of 
either of the equal forces into the perpendicular distance between 
them, and this product is called the turning moment or torque 
— to the disc. 

Vhen a given torque is applied to the disc, a definite angular 
displacement is produced, It is found from experiment that 
with a wire of given material, length, and diameter, the angular 
displacement is proportional to the torque. When the disc is 
in equilibrium, the twist produced in the wire must generate a 
torque equal and opposite to that applied to the disc; hence 
we arrive at the law that the torque which tends to oppose the 
rotation of the disc, due to the twist of the wire, is proportional 
to the twist. 

In twisting the wire, work is done in overcoming the opposing 
torque. This work is converted into potential energy stored in 


the wire, and on removing the applied a and so giving the 


dise its freedom, this energy is converted into kinetic energy 
due to the motion produced in the disc. As the disc swings 
through its position of equilibrium, the whole of the potential 
energy of the wire has been converted into kinetic energy pos- 
sessed by the moving disc ; and the disc then swings to an equal 
angle on the opposite side of its position of equilibrium, the 
energy once more being stored in the wire, and so on. 

We must now find an expression for the energy stored in the 
wire when the disc is twisted through an angle of 8 radians. 

Let us first suppose that a uniform torque opposes the angular 
displacement of the dise ; and let this torque be equivalent to 
two opposite forces, each equal to / dynes, acting at a perpen- 
dicular distance apart of dcms. Then if an angular displacement 
of @ radians is produced, each force is overcome through a dis- 


¢ . 6, and the work done in overcoming each 


force is therefore equal to / x 8. 


tance equal to 


so that the work done 


d.é 


in overcoming the two forces is equal to2f x —- = fdé. But 


/d is the value of the opposing torque, and @ is the angular twist 
measured in radians; hence we see that the work done is equal 
to the torque multiplied by the angular measure of the twist. 
If the torque is measured in dyne-centimetres, the work done 
will be given in ergs. 

Now in giving an angular displacement to the dise hung from 
the wire, the opposing torque is not constant, but is proportional 
to the twist. Pet r be the opposing torque that would be called 
into play by a rotation of one radian; in other words, r is the 
torque per unit twist. Then during an angular displacement of 
the dise through @ radians, the opposing torque increases uniformly 
from zero to ré, and therefore its average value is equal to 47@. 
If this average value of the torque is multiplied by the twist 
é, we shall obtain the value of the work done in twisting the 
wire, or the potential energy stored in the wire, when the disc 
has been twisted through an angle @; hence potential energy 
stored in wire when disc has been twisted from its position of 
equilibrium through an angle @ = 47@. 

If the dise is oscillating through an angle @ on either side of its 
position of equilibrium, @ will be the angular amplitude of the 
oscillations, and the potential energy stored in the wire when 
the dise is at the extremity of one of its excursions is equal to 
4r@. Since this quantity is proportional to the square of 0, 
the oscillations are of the simple harmonic type, or the angular 
displacement of the disc is connected with the time (measured 
from some definite instant) according to the simple harmonic 
law. 


Let the time occupied by one complete vibration be equal to 
T seconds; then since the angular vibrations are of the simple 
harmonic type, the angular velocity (w) of the disc as it passes 
through its original position of equilibrium is equal to 


and if the moment of inertia of the disc is equal to I, the kinetic 
energy of the disc as it passes through its position of equilibrium 


is equal to ie = u(r?) 


Equating this to the potential energy stored in the wire when 
the disc is for an instant stationary at the end of an excursion, 


we have— 
at(*n") = 4762. 


Since 6 cancels out, the time T of a vibration is independent 
of the angular amplitude of the oscillation. Finally— 


T=2r,/*. 
T 


We have supposed, up to the present, that a disc is hung from 
the wire; but if a y of any shape is hung from a wire 
which when produced passes through the centre of gravity of the 
body, then the time of a torsional vibration is given by the 
equation just obtained, I being the moment of inertia of the 
body about a vertical axis through its centre of gravity. 
Practical Determination of Moments of Inertia.— Let 
a bedy be suspended from a wire so that it can execute torsional 
oscillations, and let I be the unknown moment of inertia of the 
body about an axis coinciding with the wire, then the time T, 
occupied by a complete vibration is given by the equation— 


LY , 


Let it be required to find the value of I. In general the value of 
r will not be known, so that we must take steps to eliminate this 
quantity. Attach to the body whose moment of inertia is re- 
quired a body of known moment of inertia. Let i be the moment 
of inertia of this latter body about an axis which coincides with 
the suspending wire. Then the time T, occupied by a complete 
oscillation of the compound body is given by the equation— 


Tote, fete ow ee et @ 


This follows from the law that the moment of inertia of a com- 
pound body about a given axis is equal to the sum of the moments 
of inertia of the component bodies about the same axis. The 
truth of the law is self-evident if we remember that the 
moment of inertia of a body is found by dividing it into small 
particles, multiplying the mass of each particle by the square of 
its distance from the given axis, and then adding the quantities 
so obtained together. 
Dividing (2) by (1), we obtain— 


Practical Determination of the Torque per Unit Twist. 
—If we have any body suspended from a wire, we can determine 
the moment of inertia I of the body about an axis coinciding 
with the wire by the method just explained. Then from (1) 
we have 


which — us the value of the 
through an angle of one radian. 
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SoLuTion or TRIANGLES. —The six elements or parts of a triangle 
consist of the three les and the three sides, and when any 
three are given, one at least of which must be a side, the solu- 
tion or remaining parts may be found. Thus the given data 
— be (a) two angles and a side, (b) the three sides, (c) two sides 
and an angle. 


e 

It should be noticed in the solution of triangles to the degree 
of accuracy obtainable by the use of seven-figure logarithms that 
the liability to error is increased, and much additional work is 
entailed, unless care is exercised in the arrangement of the work. 
The following important points should receive careful attention : 

(a) Arrange the logarithms in columns instead of in rows. 
Those which have to be added may be conveniently placed in 
one column, and those to be subtracted in an <_ ining column ; 
in this manner the work can most easily be checked. 

(b) State clearly the formule to be used. This will, of course, 
follow from the given data. 

(c) When the angles of a triangle have been calculated, ascer- 
tain if the sum is 180". 

(d) It is inadvisable to write down unnecessary figures. Thus 
to ascertain the difference between L sin 19° 29’ and L sin 19° 28’ 
the only figures wanted are 

L sin 19° 29’ = 9°5231383 
28’ = 27811 
. diff. for 1’ or 60” = 3572 
The following formule, which may be obtained from any text- 
book, should be carefully made out and remembered :— 
° b c 
8 — — = ° 
O) Re fraien oe ta 
(2) a® = B® + c® — Qhe cos A. 
_ (s — b) (s — ¢) 

(3) tan 4A = »/ pa al 
b-e¢ 1 _b-¢ A 
ba KB + C) = ot 5 - 

The reader should test his information by writing out the 
formule (1), (2), (3), (4), and afterwards proceed (without the 
= of a text-book) to fill in the proofs. 

he formula for tan 4A may be obtained from— 


in = /" - b) (s - e) A /*s @) 


(4) tan 4(B - C) = 


be , and cos 7° 


each of these being obtained from (2). 
It is necessary to carefully note the cyclical arrangement of 
the letters. Thus the two remaining forms of (3) are— 
— a) (s — c) 


i (s C. (s - a) (s - b) 
tan 5 = / a(s - 6) tan = /5 é 


a(s - ¢) 

The two remaining forms of (2) and (4) should be written out. 

Heights and Distances. —What are known as heights and 
distances are merely the applications of the formule already 
described to the solution of triangles. 

The area of a triangle is one-half the product of two sides and 
the sine of the included angle. .. area = $bc sin A. 

As sin A = 2 sin ; 

(5) Area = ,/s(s — a) (s — b) (s — c). 

Ex. 1. The angular elevation of the top of a spire is 60°, and 
the angular elevation of the top of the tower on which the spire 
stands is 30°; the height of the tower is 50 feet. Calculate the 
height of the spire, and verify your result by using a scale and 
protractor. (1905. ) 

Let h denote the height of the spire, and x the base. 

Then A + 50 = x tan 60° (1). 


Also 50 = tan 30° = - . 
z x 3 


2 = 50,/3. Substitute thie value in (1). 
h+D= (50 ,/3) /3 = 150. 
” h = 100 ft. 
Ex. 2. Find the cosine of the largest angle of the triangle 
whose sides are 8 ft., 11 ft., and 14 ft. long respectively, and 
find the angle itself. 


cos ; we obtain— 
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Let a denote the side 14 ft. long, then the largest angle will 
be A, and the angle may be found either by (2) or (3), thus— 
b? + c? - a? 
2be 
_ 121+ 64-19% 1 
“ 7 &©«2xS2' 
L cos A = - (log 1 — log 16 + 10), 
or L sin (- 90° + A) = 10 — log 16 = 8°795880. 
 —- 90° +A=3° 35’. 
“. A = 93° 35’. 
Ex. 3. The sides of a triangle are 7, 10, 13 units respectively. 
Find the smallest angle of the triangle. (1902. ) 
Denoting in the usual manner the sides of the triangle by a, 
b, and c= 7, 10, and 13 units respectively, then the sm t 
angle of the triangle will be the angle opposite the smallest 


cos A = 


side a. 
a (a — b) (s - ¢) 
in = / Hoe. 
7+10+13 

S eee 8 LS . 

: 2 yee Ss ame On 
scteg “9 iox 13 13 
8-c=2, 

L sin $ = 10 - } log 13 = 9°4430283. 
. Fale ''7°7", or A = 32° 12’ 15”. 


Ex. 4. The sides of a triangle are 535 ft. and 465 ft., and the 
angle between them is 51° 20’. Find the other angles to the 
nearest second. Given L tan 64° 20’ = 10°3182604. 

tan }(B - C) = 535 — 465 oot (51° 207) 
535 + 465 
‘ ° , 
= 100 tan 64° 20’. 
L tan 4(B — C) = log 7 + L tan 64° 20’ — log 100 
= 0°8450980 + 10°3182604 - 2 


= 9°1633584. 
L tan 8° 18’ = 9°1640083 also 9°1633584 
17’ = 31231 1231 
diff. for 1’ = 8852 2353 
», 2858 60 _ 16 
8852 


“. 4(B -C)= 8° 17’ 16’ 
and 4(B + C) = 64° 20’ 
.. B = 72° 37’ 16” 
C = 56° 2’ 44”. 

Ex. 5. Show by means of a diagram that two triangles can be 
drawn from the. following data—namely, one angle 30°, the 
opposite side 3 ft., and one of the other sides 4 ft. ; also calcu- 
late the remaining angles of both triangles. (1902. ) 

Draw a line AC, and at A draw a line at 30° to AC and 4 units 
in length. With B as centre, radius 3 units, describe an arc of a 
circle. This will cut AC in two points, C and CO’. Joining C 
and C’ to B, two triangles are obtained. 
4sin 30°_2 

a 2 
L sin C = log 2 — log 3 + 10 = 9°8239087. 
“. C = 41° 48’ 37", or 180° — 41° 48’ 37” = 138° 11’ 23”. 
B = 108° 11’ 23”, or 11° 48’ 37”. 

Ex. 6. Two sides and the included angle of a triangle are given. 
Explain how the remaining parts may be found by dividing the 
triangle into two a triangles. 

In a triangle ABC, given 

b = 3251, c = 4793, A = 71° 18’, 
find the angles B and C by the method indicated above, the 
dividing line being drawn from C to AB. (1904. ) 
Ans. B = 39° 23’ 11”, C = 69° 18’ 49”. 

Ex. 7. Let c and ¢, be the longer and shorter diagonals of a 
parallelogram, one of whose acute angles is A. Show that four 
times the area of the parallelogram is (c? — c,”) tan A. (1904.) 

Ex. 8. Establish the formula— 


- A\*_ (# — b) (8 - c) 
sin 5) == . 


and by means of it find the a? angle of the triangle whose 





sin C = 


be 
sides are 13 ft., 30 ft., and 37 ft. long respectively. (1905. ) 
Ans, 112° 37’ 11”. 
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The editor reserves to himself the right to decline to answer any question which is, in his judgment, unsuited to the Magazine. 





Una.—Draw the stress diagram of a span of a symmetrical 
bridge in which the roadway is horizontal and divided into 
equal bays, supported by light steel ropes attached to the top 
of the nearest pier, the load being supposed concentrated uni- 
formly at the points of attachment to the roadway. 


and C. Draw hc, parallel to be, and c,d, parallel to cd. 
Then hk, keg, coh are proportional to the stresses at B, and 
kl, ldy, do¢q, Cok are proportional to the stresses at A. 


W. H.—Four equal rods are jointed together to form a 


J. 
Draw the diagram for any intermediate stage of construction, rhombus. The opposite joints are joined by strings forming the 
the bridge being built out from each pier. diagonals, and the whole system is placed on a smooth horizontal 


(Inter. Science, London, 1902.) tab’ 


e. Show that their tensions are in the same ratio as their 


lengths. (Loney’s Hlements of Statics.) 


Let A, B, C, B,, A, (Fig. 1) be the points of attachment, 
and suppose a load W concentrated at each of these points. 


In Fig. 2 let the vertical line ah represent = Draw hb, 


ab parallel to BC, CV, and A,},, da lel to CB,, CV. 
Draw Ak to represent W, and draw kc, be parallel to CB, 
BV. Take & to represent W, and draw /d, cd parallel to 
BA, AV. Produce bh to b, ck to ¢,, and di to d,, making 
h,b, = hb, ete. Join b,c, and ¢,d,. Fig. 2 is then the stress 
diagram required. 











Lig NES 
Fia, 2. 


In any intermediate stage suppose the bridge is built out 
from the right-hand pier as far as (say) midway between B 


A B 








D 


There is no external force in the plane of frame. We 
therefore consider the internal forces only. Since we can 
represent the magnitude of any given force by any straight 
line we please, we may take AC as representing the tension 
of the string AC. We have then to show that BD repre- 
sents the tension of the string BD. The reaction of the 
smooth joint A on the rod AB is a single force acting 
through the centre of the joint. The reaction of the joint 
B onthe same rod BA is a single force passing through the 
centre of the joint B. The rod AB is therefore at rest 
under the action of two forces. These forces must there- 
fore be equal and opposite, and act along the line AB. The 
reaction of the rod AB on the joint A must therefore be in 
the direction BA. Similarly the reaction of the rod DA on 
the joint A must be in the direction DA. But the joint A 
is at rest under these reactions and the tensien in AC. 
Hence, by the triangle of forces, the three forces acting on 
the joint A are represented in magnitude and direction by 
the three sides of the triangle ACB taken in order. Now 
we have seen that the reaction of the rod AB on B is equal 
and opposite to the reaction of the same rod on A. Also 
the reaction of the rod CB on B is along CB. Hence, by 
the triangle of forces, the three forces acting on B are 
measured by the three sides of the triangle ABD, taken in 
order. Hence the tension in BD is measured by BD. The 
tensions of the strings are therefore in the same ratio as 
their lengths. (It is obvious that if four rods are jointed 
to form any parallelogram the proposition is true. ) 
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Pneumatics.—Find the pressure on a plane caused by a jet of 
water impinging on it, making the assumption that there is no 
piashings and the water flows away on the plane. 

Find the pressure in pounds weight, when the plane is hori- 
zontal, and when the jet has a section of a square inch and falls 
from a height of 10 feet. 

Assuming the jet impinges directly with a velocity of V 
feet per second, and that the mass of water flowing per 
second is M pounds, then under the given conditions the 
rate of Tr * of momentum is measured by MV, and this 
is equal to the pressure on the plane in poundals. 

When the water falls from a height of 10 feet 
V = ./2 x 32 x 10 feet per second = 8/10 feet per second. 
Also M, the mass in pounds flowing per second 


f/f 1 wy enn\. Sa/l0 ‘ 
= (iw Vv x 625) =a * 62°5 pounds. 
Hence MV = ‘- x 62°5 x 8,/10 = = 4, 

The pressure on the plane is therefore that due to a force 
of a poundals, and this is equal to a pressure of 
oS x ¢ pounds weight, or 8°68 pounds weight. 
32 x 9 

Cornubia.—Through a point of section of two circles which 
cut one another draw a straight line, terminated by the circum- 
ferences and bisected at the point of section. 





Let A, B be the centres of the given circles and C one of 
their points of section. Join AB. Bisect AB in D and 
join DC. C draw EF at right angles to CD. Then 

iF shall be bisected at the point C. 

ae =~ BN perpendicular to EF, and draw AHK 

to ‘ 

Then MC: CN = AH: HK = AD: DB. 

But AD is equal to DB. 

Therefore MC is equal to CN. 

But EC = 2MC, and CF = 2CN. 

Therefore EC = CF. 


Lehrer.—Wire gaure is made of bronze wire 0°0048 of an inch 
in diameter, and is woven with 100 threads to the inch each 
way. A square yard of the gauze weighs 22 ounces. Find to 
the nearest pound the weight of one cubic foot of the bronze. 

Length of wire in one square inch of the gauze 
= 2 x 100 x 1 inches = 200 inches. 
Hence volume of wire in one square inch of the gauze 
= 200 x (0°0048)* x 0°7854 cubic inches 
= ba x (0°0048) x 0°7854 cubic feet. 


Then, by the question, x x (0°0048)® x 0°7854 cubic 
‘ 


feet of bronze weigh oar ounces, or 2 x 95 : 36 | 
Therefore 1 cubic foot of bronze weighs 
Pees | eee ee 
200 x (0°0048)? x 0°7854 = 36 x 36 x 8 . 
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ul 
that is, Doug)? x 07881 x 12 


or 507 Ibs., to the nearest pound. 


Chesterman.—Two equal beams AA’, BB’, hinged together at 
their common middle point C, are placed in a vertical plane on 
a smooth horizontal table. The u ends A, B of the rods 
are connected with a light string ADB, on which a small heavy 
ring can slide freely. If the weight of each rod be n times 
the weight of the ring, prove that in equilibrium a horizontal 
line through the ring will cut CA in a point P such that CP 
= (2n + 1) PA. (Routh’s Analytical Statics.) 

The reaction of the table at A’ = half total weight of rods 


ad 7 w, if w denotes the weight of the ring. 


Ibs., 


and ring = 
If T denotes the tension of the string, then for equilibrium 
of the rod AA, we have, on taking moments about the 
point C, 
Mite x A,C sin DCA = T x ACsin DAC. . . (1) 
Again, for the equilibrium of the ring we have 
2T cos EDA = w. 
Writing this value of w in (1), we have 


ac. 28+! of cos EDA sin DCA = AC. T sin DAC. 


2 
Therefore in Dae = (2n + 1) cos EDA. 
Hence DC = (2n + 1) DA cos EDA. 
Therefore DC = (2n + 1) DE, 
and CP = (2n + 1) PA. 


Math.—(1.) We have not been able to consult the work you 
mention. Can you give the name of the publisher ? 

(2.) We do not know of any book which deals with this 
matter. 

(3.) This is not a rational formula. It is only (approximately) 


true for values of between certain limits. Another formula 


for the same expression is given in § 75. Still another formula 
is 1‘96a + 0°4b. 


Time.—A passenger steamer started from Liverpool for New 
York, and maintained a uniform speed for 40 hours, when her 
engines broke down, causing a delay of 6 hours. After tem- 

rary repairs she ed on her journey at a rate less than 

er former rate by 3°5 miles per hour, and in consequence arrived 
at New York 26 hours late. If she had left Liverpool at the 
reduced rate of speed, and proceeded uniformly without mishap, 
she would have arrived 2 hours later than she did. Find the 
distance between the twe ports. 


Let x be the distance in miles between the two ports, and 
y the speed in miles per hour during the first 40 hours. 


Then the usual time taken is ~ hours. 
The distance made before the breakdown = 40y miles. 


The remaining distance is therefore (x — 40y) miles. 
The time required to do this at the reduced rate 


Therefore 40 + 6 + ~~ 4 .* 
y-35 y 


2, ©- Wy _ x 
That 8, 56 "5 kei « ia ee @ 


Again, the time taken for the whole distance at the re- 


duced rate is Se’ 

Therefore —*__ = * + 28. . 
y-395 y 

Subtracting (1) from (2), we have 


= 48. 


_ My 
y - 35 
-. Sy = 6y - 21. 
” y= 21. 
Writing this value of y in (2), we have 


Ss =s* 
73 7a ** 
Therefore x = 2940 miles. 
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A very necessary Caution. 
Join a class that has authentic results to show. 
Insist on NAMES, ADDRESSES, and DATES, and 
beware of those that claim brilliant results, hundreds 
of passes, half or more of entire list, etc., yet do 
not give full particulars. 





























HONOURS .; A.C.P. ano L.C.P. ty pintecrtre NORMAL. 


SUMMER 1906. CHRISTMAS 1906. 


HONOURS IN THREE SUBJECTS.—The only candidate at A.C.P. who 
GEOLOGY.—Three candidates at Licentiateship Tw y Two ot - Honours in three subjects was a pupil of the Normal. He 
were pupils of the Normal. Normal Silver 


awarded. been awarded the Normal Gold Medal. 
names and addresses on application. ” on application. 
MATHEMATICS,—At A.C.P. but three Honours were gained, two in 
passed Algebra and one in Geometry. Ali these were obtained by pupils of 
pupils of the Normal. Normal Silver Medals awarded. Full names the Normal. Normal Silver Medals have been awarded. U names 
and addresses on application. and addresses on application. 
EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS.—The only candidate at A.C.P. who 
MATREMATICS. —Two candidates in Honours. One of these 


passed 
passed in Honours was a pupil of the Normal. Normal Silver Medal has been 
ae upil of the Normal. Normal Silver Medal awarded. Full name awarded. Full name and address on application. 

ress on application. 


BOTANY.—Two candidates only passed in Honours at A.C.P. One of 
these was a pupil of the Normal. Normal Silver Medal has been 
awarded. Full name and address on application. 

ARITHMETIC. —The only candidate at A.C.P. shozemnt with Honours in 

rithmetic was a pupil of the Normal. Normal Silver Medal awarded. 


SUCCESSES 





i name and address 


HISTORY.—Four candidates in Honours. Two of these were 


LANGUAGES,—Three candidates at L.C.P. passed in Honours. Two of 
these were pupils of the Normal. Normal Silver Medals awarded. 
Full names and addresses on application. 


PRELIMINARY CERTIFICATE 














1902 RESULT 


THE NORMAL HAS AGAIN 
TAKEN THE 


HIGHEST PLAGE 


OF ANY CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE OR CLASS. 


4 Normal | oe H. J. Larcombe, passed 
h on the entire list. 





1903 RESULT 


THE NORMAL MONEY 
PRIZES OF 
£50, £25, £10, 
ARE ALL AWARDED 
THIS YEAR. 


AP af the Normal, F. J. Thorpe, 
= 6th on the entire list. oe 





1904 RESULT 


Of the 7 top King’s Scholarship 
Candidates who the benefit of 
Correspondence Tuition no _ less 
than 4 were pupils of the NOR- 

Previous to this year the 
Normal has twice en 


The Highest Place 


of any Correspondence Class or 
College. 











1905 RESULT 








1906 RESULT 





1906 RESULT 





Continued. 


EIGHT 


NORMAL PUPILS 
COME NEXT. 


FIRST CLASS, Div. II. 
Send for names and addresses. 


EIGHT 


NORMAL PUPILS 
HEAD THE LIST. 


FIRST CLASS, Div, 1. 
Send for names and addresses. 


FIVE 


NORMAL STUDENTS 
HEAD THE LIST. 


Send for particulars, names, and addresses. 














CERTIFICATE, 1906. 


These have all been obtained by Pupils of the NORMAL. 


Our Money Prizes of £50, £265, 1 £10 respectively have all been awarded, 
Send for Names and Addresses. 


5 DISTINCTIONS 
4 DISTINCTIONS 
3 DISTINCTIONS 
2 DISTINCTIONS 
OXFORD SENIOR LOCAL 
CAMBRIDGE SENIOR LOCAL 
MATRICULATION 


NORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 47 MELFORD ROAD, EAST DULWICH, S.E. | 





For bona fide results, testimonials with names, addresses, and 
dates, apply to the NORMAL, 











110 AVONDALE SQUARE, LONDON, S.E. 











Ti Pp TORS BOOSTER 
oo 


HIGHROADS OF HISTORY.—BOOKS L., IL., 
AND III. 
Tuomas NELSON AND Sons. 


THE appearance of this series of historical readers, with 
their wealth of illustration, is claimed by the publishers 
to mark an epoch in the publication of school books, 
and with this we cordially agree; in fact, we would 
go further, and say that it will mark a new epoch in the 
teaching of history in our schools. Just over a quarter 
of a century has elapsed since Herbert Spencer decried 
“the kind of information which in our schools usurps 
the name of history ;” and although, during that period, 
efforts have been made to impart more vitality to the 
teaching of this important and interesting subject, it is 
still, as a rule, one of the weak spots in the curriculum. 
Nor is the reason far to seek ; for, whether we approach 
it from the philosophic or from the poetic aude, the 
difficulty lies in presenting it in such a manner as to 
be intelligible to the average child. The earliest school 
text-books, in attempting to deal with the philosophic 
aspect of the subject, stripped it of flesh and blood, 
leaving a dry skeleton—‘ a mere tissue of names and 
dates, and dead unmeaning events.” 

Happily the date-book and the summary are now 
practically extinct, and the writers of our modern text- 
books work on the lines laid down by Macaulay, and 
endeavour “to call up our ancestors before us, with 
all their peculiarities of language, manners, and garb ; 
to show us their houses, to seat us at their tables, to 
rummage their old-fashioned wardrobes, and to explain 
the uses of their ponderous furniture.” 

Unfortunately, however, the number of writers that 
combine the ability to draw a striking word picture 
with sufficient archeological knowledge to render the 
picture of any educational value is extremely limited; 
and the language of the few we have is, as a rule, too 
difficult for school children to follow with pleasure or 
profit. But although the mechanical difficulties of 
reading bar our great historical novels as an avenue 
of approach to the study of history, there is no such 
drawback to our great historical pictures—for the work 
of a great artist is as intelligible to the child as that 
of the mere hack ; and this is the road which the series 
of readers before us has opened up to the children of 
our schools, and in so doing have fully justified their 
title of Highroads of History. 

That a good picture forms a valuable aid to the his- 
tory lesson is no new discovery, but so far the difficulty 
in procuring really good pictures has restricted their 
use. This difficulty will no longer exist, for in these 
readers the publishers have brought within the reach 
of all a magnificent collection of historical pictures, 










every one the work of an artist of repute; and these 
are so mapped out and arranged that, by using each 
picture as the subject of a lesson, a year’s history for 
each class is easily covered. 

The value of this pictorial method of teaching history 
depends chiefly on the pictures used. They must, of 
course, be strictly accurate in all details of dress, armour, 
architecture, etc., but at the same time they should 
possess sufficient beauty of form and colour to develop 
the wsthetic sense of the scholars; and this has been 
secured by admitting none but pictures of acknow- 
ledged excellence. 

e first three books are arranged on the concentric 
plan, the first two dealing with the salient events in 
the story of our land, while the third is biographical. 
That the lessons are bright and full of life goes without 
saying ; for who could imagine a lesson, for example, 
on the ancient Britons to be otherwise that takes as 
its starting-point an exquisite reproduction of part of 
Leighton’s famous fresco in the Royal Exchange, 
“Hunters and Traders;” or one on the Roman Conquest 
that begins with an examination of Watts’s “ Caractacus 
in Rome,” or Alma-Tadema’s “Hadrian Visiting a Ro- 
man Pottery.” Space will not allow us to mention all 
the celebrated pictures which appear within the covers of 
these books; suffice it to say that there are examples 
from the brush of almost all the leading modern artists. 
So that, apart from their value as highroads of history, 
these books are worthy of a place in every school for 
the opportunity they afford the scholars of becom- 
ing acquainted with so many magnificent examples of 
modern art. 





BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Voyage autour de ma Chambre. Par Xavier de Maistre. Edited 
by J.B. Michell, M.A., Ph.D., Assistant-master in Westminster 
chool. 


Vie de Polichinelle ef ses nombreuses Aventures. Par Octave 
Feuillet. Avec questionnaire et vocabulaire. 


These are two excellent additions to the series. They are 
exceedingly well got up, the Vie de Polichinelle being enlivened 
with some very quaint illustrations. The vocabularies at the 
end make them quite self-contained, and the questionnaires— 
which a good teacher, after all, will only look on as suggestive— 
afford excellent practice for speaking and writing French. 


Our Island Home. By H. J. Mackinder. (G@. Philip and Son.) 

This “elementary study in geography ” is notable as being 
a small school book based u a large volume containing some 
of the best work of one of the most eminent living geographers. 
Many of the valuable ideas contained in the author’s big and 
difficult but masterly book, “ Britain and the British Seas,” are 
here expressed in simple language, and in an interesting and 
sympathetic style adapted to children. The book is intended to 
be used to supplement the teacher’s oral lessons, and seems 
suitable for children of about eleven years. It is descriptive, 
aiming at making the pupils realise the conditions of the various 
parts of the country, and this end is furthered by many excellent 
maps and illustrations. But the writer wishes not only to get 
the childrert to know about things, but to appreciate them—to 
be able to reflect upon their causes and consequences. A cognate 
aim is to show how a contoured map may be read intelligently, 
and how much may be read into the map that is not apparent 
to the untrained eye. A special feature both of this and of the 
larger book is the correlation of the history with the geography 
in matters in which the history itself was influenced by the 
geographical conditions. In short, the book not onl provokes 
thought, but shows one how to “ think geographically,” as the 
author would say. 
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MR. MURRAY'S RECENT BOOKS. 


PROSPECTUSES AND EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE POSTED FREE ON 


APPLICATION. 








MURRAY'S SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 


By A. J. PRESSLAND, M.A., Edinburgh Academy. Large crown 8vo. 
2s.; with Answers, 2s. 6d. 


Supplementary Exercises for Homework, with Notes on 
Method, 6d. 


A New Arithmetic designed to meet the present-day requirements of RY = 
between the ages of eleven and seventeen in modern Secondary and 

Grade Schools. Its wealth of original examples, and many new and interest: 
ing features, will meet with the approval of all practical teachers. 


LE FRANCAIS PARLE ET ECRIT. 


Livre des Commencants. By A. STALLWORTHY, M.A., Royal Gram- 
mar School, Newcastle-on-Tyne. $s, 6d. 


This book is not a replica of the many “First Books” that have recently 
geese rq y — ion _ La be whole A, 7 — ot 
Frene speech, it grammar gramina‘ the foregrou 
of its plan ; at the same time its methods are entirely iy tanel on oral teaching. 








AN INTRODUCTORY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


From the earliest times till the year 1882. By C. R. L. FLETCHER, 
M.A., Fellow of ws College, Oxford. With Coloured and other 
Maps, Plans, and I 

Part Il. From Henry vm To THs Restoration. 5a. 


All who are familiar with Part I. of Mr. Fletcher's Introductory History of 
England will warmly welcome the second volume. It is written in the same 
attractive, fresh, and unconventional = 3 le which has gained for the first 
volume a unique position among school histories, 





MURRAY'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


From the earliest times to the death of Queen Victoria. By M. A. 
TUCKER, formerly Marion Kennedy student at Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge. With many coloured and other mape, plans, tables, etc. 3s. 


Practical Teacher.—“' We consider this a highly satisfactory work.” 


MURRAY'S 


ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES. 


A Course for Schools and Colleges. 


By E. W. EDMUNDS, M.A., B.Sc. (Lond.), Senior Assistant 
Master at the Luton Secondary School, and FRANK SPOONER, 
B.A. (Lond.), Director of Education for Bedfordshire. 

The Practical Teacher says :—“ bys wish we had 1 space to do full justice to 
these beautiful books. The sch is well d, and the series is worth) 
of the careful attention of all secondary teachers, ‘as well as tutors in out 
universities and training colleges.” 

The following Volumes are NOW READY. 


THE STORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Vol. I. The Elizabethan Period, 1558-1625. 3s. 6d. 
ve Sevgqtoenee and Eighteenth Centuries, 1(°:- 


Vol. 111. (1780-1880) is in active preparation. 


READINGS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
I. The Elizabethan Period, 1558-1625. — 
F Junior Course, 2s, 6d, InTRRMEDIATE Courss, 2s. 6d. 
Senior Course, 6d. 
II. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, 1625-1780. 
Junior Courss, 2s. 6d. InteruepiaTR Course, 28. 6d. 
Sxion Course, 3s. 6d, 
The three volumes covering the period 1780-1880 are in active preparation. 
Junior Courss. For Higher Elementary Schools, Preparatory Schoo!s 
So Forms), Lower Forms in Secondary Schools, and Evening 


InTerMEpUTR CouRsR. 





For Middle Forms of Secondary Schools, Pupil 
Teachers, and Higher ag Schools. 
Sexior Course. For the y= ‘orms of Secondary Schools. Teachers 
in Training, University Extension Students, and University Under- 
uates. 


Please write for ren, Pamphlet, giving | Title-page, List of Contents, 
Specimen Pages, ete. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, 


Ww. 








GIBSON’S 


PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETIC. 


Book J., 2d.; II. 2d.; III., 2d.; 





IV., 3d.; V., 4d. 





1. Exercises, numerous and varied— 
Each book contains a full year’s work. In no class and at 
no stage is the pupil required to work for days or weeks 
in the one groove. There is variety to add interest and 
make the arithmetic lesson, under the guidance of the 
teacher, alive. 


2. Constant Revision— 


In nearly every exercise there is included material for 
revision, thus making sure that no previous instruction has 
been forgotten. 


3. Concrete and Abstract Examples— 
Concrete examples are introduced at the earliest stage and 
continued throughout the series; but abstract examples 
are numerous and judiciously intermingled, so as to secure 
sufficient practice in the manipulation of figures. 


4. Mental Arithmetic— 


Types and suggestions of a practical nature, suitable to 
the stage — at by the pupil, have been placed at the 
end of each book. 


5. Arrangement— 
Each page has at the head the new matter introduced into 
the exercises on that page. The therefore, has 


before his eyes the information ae the working of 
the new problems. The throughout is simple. 


This series of Arithmetics ie more nearly on the lines given in the 
New Suggestions than any books at present published. 


ROBT. GIBSON & SONS (Glasgow), Ltd., 
48 QUEEN STREET. 











CUSACK’S 
DAY TRAINING COLLECE, 


White Street, Finsbury Street, and Ropemaker 
Street, Moorfields, London, E.C, 
Telephone—3379 Wall. 


Principal—Mr. J. CUSACK, LL.D. 


The Peteaing | Cinegen, Oral and Correspondence, are now at work, 
ind New Students can enter at once :— 


Part I. 10908. 
CANDIDATES AND PUPIL TEACHERS. Every Day and 
Saturday Classes. 
SUPPLEMENTARY TEACHERS. Saturday and Evening 


Classes. 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCALS. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. All Classes and Diplomas. 
KINDERGARTEN CERT., NATIONAL FROEBEL UNION. 


LLA. CLASSES FOR 1908 EXAM. BEGIN FIRST WEEK IN JUNE. 


COMMERCIAL CLASSES, DAY AND EVENING. All Subjects. 
CIVIL SERVICE DAY CLASSES for MEN, BOY, WOMEN, 
and GIRL CLERKS. 

COMMERCIAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS in COMMERCIAL LAW, 
BANKING and CURRENCY, METHODS and MACHINERY of 
BUSINESS, and ECONOMICS, on SATURDAYS. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS’ MUSIC CERTIFICATE. 


n preparation for the above Certificate meets on SATURDAY 
MORNINGS from 11 to 12. The a includes special lessons on VOICE 
PRODUCTION and the methods of teaching Singing. The relation of the 
Tonic eee scion to the Staff Notation and methods of teaching sane are 
demonstrated. Teachers will find the Course = 5 invaluable in the 
as of Music pont to the recent “ ” issued by the Board 
of Education. 8.T.M.C. is a valuable q ification which every Teacher 
should possess. 
An Examination will be held duri 
should apply 








the month > June. 
at once for and full 


Students 
lars of Classes they wish 





to enter. All applications to be addressed to the SECRETARY. 
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A First Geometry. By W. M. Baker, M.A., and A. A. Bourne, 
M.A. (George Bell and Sons.) 


This volume will form an admirable introduction to a course 
in geometry. It includes units of measurement, angles, and the 
use of protractor ; the construction of triangles and other simple 
figures; the area of a rectangle, parallelogram, quadrilateral, 
and triangle; problems on heights and distances, together with 
a good collection of problems on the circle. These are followed 
by a chapter dealing with some of the more important theorems 
in Euélid, Book I. The explanations are throughout clear and 
thorough, and in addition the large number of really excellent 
exercises cannot fail to be of the greatest use both to teachers 
and students. 


Elementary Mathematics. By Alexander Leighton, M.A., B.Sc. 
(Blackie and Son.) 


This volume, with the sub-title of Algebra and Geometry, will 
be found to be a useful addition to the list of books on elementary 
mathematics. Commencing with algebra, the elementary por- 
tions of the subject up to and including quadratic equations, 
usually so difficult to follow by a beginner, are, by means of 
worked-out examples and the frequent applications of graphical 
methods, clearly explained. The chapters dealing with geometr 
comprise the subject-matter of Euclid, Books [., II., and ITI. 
The exercises throughout are numerous, well arranged, and the 
answers are given at the end of the book. 


Nature Drawing Charts. (Blackie and Son.) 


Here we have a set of drawing charts, fifteen in number, and 
suitable for Standards IIT. to VIL., inclusive. The cards are 
intended to be placed before the class when drawings are bein 
made from the growing plant. The nature drawing on ensk 
chart is therefore meant to provide a stepping-stone between 
drawing from direct observation and the use of the flower leaf 
forms in designing ; or, as the circular accompanying the charts 
suggests, to be used before the actual plants, leaves, or flowers 
are drawn in the classroom. The gradual development of the 
designs is shown in full colour in the lower portion of the chait. 
The subjects have been carefully selected, and include the laurei, 
snowdrop, tulip, oak, privet, beech, buttercup, poppy, wild rose, 
ivy, daffodil, primrose, blackberry, narcissus, and marguerite 
daisy, each of which is readily procurable at some season of the 
year. The charts are clearly and beautifully printed, and those 
teachers who believe in the method will find them exceedingly 
useful. 


Heroes of European Nations. By A. R. Hope Moncrieff. 
and Son.) 

This is in all respects an excellent book. It is impossible for 
any one to understand the great movements in our national 
history unless he has some acquaintance with the chief events 
in other countries, and the author has written such a little book 
as will explain much that would otherwise be obscure. The 
form chosen is—wisely—biographical, for the history of great 
men is the history of great movements. The accounts here 
iven of such men as Cyrus, Epaminondas, the Gracchi, the 
Reston emperors, Mohammed, Charlemagne, the Cid, Barbarossa, 


(Blackie 


Columbus, Henry of Navarre, etc., are as interesting as fairy 
tales, with the advantage of being real. To the many teachers 
of history who have been wanting a bright, interesting sketch of 
European history this book will be most welcome. 


English a from Original Sources. Book I. (B.c. 54 to a.p. 
1154). y RK. B. organ, B.Litt., and EB. J. Balley, B.A. 
(Blackie and Son.) 

The idea of the compilers of this reading-book is an excellent 
one—that is, to give translations of the original sources from 
which our history is derived. The tpsissima verba are far more 
impressive than a —— and there is a dignified simplicity 
in many of the early writers which is more telling than the florid 
style of a Macaulay. Well-chosen extracts are given from Cesar, 

Bede, Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Asser, William of Malmesbury, Roger 

of Wendover, etc., and brief biographies of the writers are added. 

Although not intended as a text-book, there are few students 

who will not enjoy the reading of these passages, and materially 

improve their knowledge. We strongly recommend the book to 
all teachers. ‘ 


Howto Make up Garments. By Agnes Walker. (Blackie and Son.) 


This is a fitting companion to Miss Walker's Needlework and 
Cutting-ow, It is got up in the same style, but, being less bulky, 
is easier to handle. A very large number of good diagrams, in 
two colours, equally as clear and effective as those in its pre- 


, cussion of educational principles and theories. 
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decessor, adorn its pages. The patterns supplied are very attrac- 
tive in appearance, and can be easily copied. Two chapters in 
the book are pre-eminently sensible—one on the ‘‘ Uses of Ta 
in Needlework,” and the other on “ Practical Mending.” The 
latter is a laudable attempt to bring the needlework of the school 
down to the level of everyday needs, only it does not go far 
enough. A hole in a worn garment is so entirely different from 
one cut in a shaped piece of new calico, that fuller explanation 
is required. The test difficulty in connection with the 
tching of a chemise sleeve occurs where the patch runs into 
the hem of the sleeve, and this is entirely evaded on page 107. 


A Practical German Grammar, Reader, and Writer. Part II. By 
Louis Lubovius, Ph.D., Lecturer in German, United Free 
Church Training College, Glasgow. (William Blackwood and 
Sons.) 

This is a very good book for students who have made some 
progress in German. The author has attempted to steer a middle 
course between the old purely grammatical system and the new 
or reform movement in the teaching of languages. German is 
taught through German, and the natural process of learning the 
grammar from the language is followed. The extracts given 
for readi are abundant, well chosen, and varied, the chief 
points in the grammar are clearly treated, and the drill exercises 
suggested are well adapted for thoroughly working in the char- 
acteristic idioms of German. 


Studies in Education during the Age of the Renaissance, 1400- 
1600. By W. H. Woodward, Professor of Education in the 
University of Liverpool. (Cambridge Press.) 

Here we have a volume of educational studies which may be 
read with the greatest pleasure by those who are not professional 
educationists, as well as with much profit by those who are. 
The biographical method has been followed for the most part, 
which gives a human interest to the work, apart from the dis- 
The prominent 
names are those of Vittorino, Guarino, Alberti, Rudolph Agricola, 
Erasmus, Budé, Cordier, Cardinal Sadoleto, Vives, Melanchthon, 
Castiglione, and Thomas Elyot, each of whom is presented as 
man and as educationist, in relation to the intellectual move- 
ments of his time. The work is, as we have indicated, an 
eminently readable one, and the impression frequently and 
forcibly left on the reader’s mind is, as the author says, a feeling 
of “surprise to find how problems thought peculiarly modern 
and solutions propounded as original and profound [at the present 
day] were commonplaces with their predecessors three centuries 

0.” Much of its interest is also due to the fact that many 
of the writers discussed are not usually regarded as educationists 
in the special sense of the word, but in a more or less general way 
as contributors to “the origin and development of the idea of 
a liberal education—embracing character, manners, and instruc- 
tion—during the two important formative centuries of modern 
Europe.”” The book should be on the shelves of every school- 
master. 


A School Course of Mathematics. By David Mair. 
Press.) 


The opening remarks furnish a clue to the general character 
of this volume. “ A boy sometimes makes in a garden a cache 
or hiding-place for treasures, and covers it over so as to be in- 
distinguishable. By what measurements can he fix the spot 
so as to find it again?” This solid geometry is followed by 
various problems and constructions in plane geometry. Then 
we again return to solid geometry, and fix by measurements’ the 
position of a chair on the floor of a room. Chapters dealing 
with areas and volumes, and a chapter on cranes, includin 
wall cranes, sheer-legs, Scotch cranes, and derrick cranes, furnish 
problems in solid geometry. Following this we find the con- 
struction for drawing parallel lines by arcs of circles, use of set- 
squares, or drawing-board and T-square. It is impossible in a 
brief notice of this kind to specify all the items. Thus angle- 
sum property is followed by drawing to scale, by signalling, 
by carrying water, danger angle, etc. It will be seen that if 
the sequence suggested by this course is correct, then the older 
and even the newer methods are wrong. There is much sugges- 
tive information in its pages, but it would be impossible to state 
whether such a course is practicable until it has had a trial. 


The Child’s French Grammar. By Clara A. Fairgrieve (Diplémée), 
Teacher of French in Watson's Ladies’ College, Edin- 
burgh. Phonetic Edition. (Oliver and Boyd.) 

This is a book drawn up on old-fashioned lines, the grammar 
being gradually introduced, and the elements learned used_in 
the construction of sentences. A phonetic transcript is given 
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of the words introduced. It is worth considering, however, 
whether even a book written for children should contain such 
meaningless sentences as Le boucher a les pincettes and Le pére 
de Robert a quatre bonnes billes. Sentences like these (and we 
could cite many such out of the book) most certainly will not 
awaken any responsive throb in a child’s breast. Even a very 
young pupil can feel their unreality and pointlessness. In the 
Introduction the authoress refers to the “ Association phondic.” 
This is a rather had slip in a French grammar. 


An Anthology of English Verse. By A. J. Wyatt, M.A., and 
S. E. Goggin, B.A. (University Tutorial Press.) 

If one were sent into a lovely garden with instructions to cull 
a certain number of the finest blooms, his selection would be— 
to him—the best ; but another following might well return with 
a totally different bouquet, not inferior to the first. To select 
the best is a matter of individual taste, and so it is with any one 
who essays to collect the finest specimens of English verse. 
The choice is so bewildering; there is so much that one would 
like to inelude, but cannot from lack of space. Mr. Wyatt has 
certainly gathered as fine and fragrant a wreath as one could 
wish. We miss a few favourites, but hesitate aa age - out 
anything which could be excluded in their favour. r in 
has written a useful introduction and compiled a glossary which, 
while assisting the student, does not do everything for him. 
Such an anthology should be read by every one. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 
For tHe Encuisnu Lesson. 


Blackie’s Plain Text Shakespeare.—We have received in this 
fourpenny series A Midsummer Night's Dream, Macbeth, King 
Lear, Hamlet, Twelfth Night, King John, Richard the Second, 
Henry the Fifth, Coriolanus, The Merchant of Venice, As You 
Like It, The Tempest, and Henry the Eighth. Clear type, good 
paper, limp cloth covers. An excellent venture. 

Stories from Dickens. By J. Walker M‘Spadden. (Harrap 
and Co.)—“ Taken directly from Dickens, very largely in his 
own language.” Well done for those who believe in the method. 

Tennyson's “In Memoriam.” With Analysis and Notes by 
H. M. Percival. (Macmillan.)\—A welcome issue for students 
of literature—advanced students only. Analysis very well done 
—a necessary feature with this poem. 

Epochs of English Literature: Vol. VI., The Pope Epoch ; 
Vol. VII., The Johnson Epoch. Hdited by J. C. Stobart, M.A. 
(Edward Arnold.)—Good but rather lengthy introductions, selec- 
tions in prose and verse, very full notes. 

Blackie’s English School Texts. Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, 
Litt.D.—In this well-known series are now included Macaulay’s 
Essay on Warren Hastings, and Essay on Clive; Prescott’s 
Montezuma ; and Dickens's The Chimes. Limp cloth covers, 
excellent type and paper, no editorial lumber. 

The York Poetry Books. Books I., Il., and III. (Bell and 
Sons.)—Capital selections, including a number of copyright 


poems, large type, no notes. Well worthy of the New English 
Movement. 
Stories of King Arthur. From Malory and Tennyson. Selected 


by R. 8. Bate. (George Bell and Sons.)—Good selection from 
Malory, along with Tennyson's Elaine, Guinevere, and Morte 
1) Arthur. We think that Malory should be modernised for this 
particular purpose. 

Shakespeare's “* T'weljth Night.” Edited by J. H. Brittain, B.A. 
(Ralph, Holland, and Co.)—Complete examination students’ 
edition interleaved. With full introduction, notes beneath the 
text, bibliography, and index. 

Scott's ra isman.” Edited by W. K. Leask, M.A. (Blackie 
and Son.)—Brief introduction, well printed text, concise and 
mercifully short notes. 

Picture Lessons in English, Book II. (A. and C. Black.)— 
Delightful coloured pictures, with questions leading to observa- 
tion and description. A charming book for young pupils. 

Episodes from Southey's ** Life of Nelson.” Edited by C. H. 
Spence, M.A. (Maemillan and Co.)—Including Nelson’s Boy- 
hood, Battle of the Nile, Copenhagen, and Trafalgar. With 
introduction, notes, glossary, and questions. 

Natural Elocution. By WHardy Flint. (Blackie and Son.)— 
Elocution as the outward expression of the individual tempera- 
ment. Short and suggestive. 


Reapine Books. 


Round the Empire. By G@. R. Parkin. (Cassell and Co.)— 
New and revised edition of a well-known and highly appreciated 
book, now in its 153rd thousand. 
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The Bible Reader, Part I. 
(Allman and Son.)—Select 


By E. Nixon and H. R. Steel. 
s from the story of Creation 
to the story of Joseph, with “talks” interspersed. Why break 


up the narrative into “ verses” ? 

Excelsior Readers, Book III. (Oliver and Boyd.)—Good ex- 

ample of the traditional “ reader.”” Delightful pictures. 

itman’s Commercial Reader.—Intermediate book, dealing with 
our manufacturing industries; fully illustrated; interesting 
letterpress ; up-to-date information. 

New Century Geographical Reader VII.: The World. (Blackie 
and Son.)—Interesting geographical study, with numerous pic- 
tures, maps, and diagrams. Eacellently produced. 

Ups and Downs of a Donkey’s Life. (Cassell and Co.)—One 
of the firm’s Animal Story Books in limp cloth cover, with four 
coloured plates and numerous illustrations. 

Black's Literary Readers, Book I1.—Well printed in good type. 
Excellent coloured illustrations by well-known artists. 


Mopern LANGUAGES. 


Rippmann’s Picture Vocabulary. French; Second Series. 
(J. M. Dent and Co.)—An attempt to classify the ordinary 
vocabulary of daily life round subjects such as the garden, 
the farm, animals, etc. 

Souvenirs de la Vie Militaire. Par Comte Pierre de‘ Castellane. 
Edited by W. G@. Hartog, B.A.—One of the excellent Oxford 
Modern French Series (Clarendon Press). With map of Algeria 
and short notes. 

German Science Reader, Part I. Edited by C. R. Dow, M.Se.— 
For those “ who desire a grounding in the more commonly occur- 
ring scientific words po expressions before proceeding to the 
— of scientific text-books and literature in the German 
anguage.” 

leur de Neige ; Le Petit Grand-pére et La Petite Grand’mére ; 
Das Mérchen van Dornrischen ; Froschkiinig.—Four of Blackie’s 
“ Little Plays for Acting or Class Reading.” An excellent idea 
well carried out. 

La Jeunesse de Pierrot. Par Alexandre Dumas. Edited by 
Louis A. Barbé. (Blackie and Son.)—One of the firm’s Modern 
Language Series. With notes and vocabulary. 

A Skeleton German Grammar. By H. G. Atkins, M.A. (Blackie 
and Son.)—Containing the “i ucible minimum,” or, at all 
events, the author’s minimum. Beautifully printed. Red type 
for emphasising special points used in some places rather too 
freely. Where all is emphatic nothing is emphasised. 

L’ Histoire d'une Tulipe, par A. Dumas ; Mémoires de Cadichen, 
par Madame de Ségur. (Methuen and Co.)—Two of a series of 
stories retold in easy French for young pupils who have been 
studying the language about twelve or eighteen months. With 
vocabularies. 


Screntiric Books. 


Elementary Science for Pupil Teachers. By W. T. Clough 
and A. E. Dunstan. (Methuen and Co.)—Physics and chemistry. 
Concise and business-like ; good di ms. 

Seasonal Botany. By M. O’Brien Harris, D.Sc. (Blackie and 
Son.)—-Intended to help the teacher to adapt the ordinary text- 
book to the round of the seasons ; interleaved. 

Primer of Biology and Nature Study. By Randal Mundy, B.A., 
B.Sc. (Ralph, Holland, and Co.}—Designed to give “a general 
knowledge of broad. principles of the subject,” and especially for 
“young teachers in our elementary schools.” Profusely illus- 
trated with excellent diagrams. 

Principles of Horticulture. By Wilfred Mark Webb. (Blackie 
and Son.)—An introduction to the theoretical side of the subject 
for those engaged in practical work. Concise, with annotated 
(liagrams as a means of avoiding long printed descriptions—an 
excellent idea which might be extended. 

Introduction to Practical Botany. By E. H. Davies. (Dent 
and Co.)—Based upon actual successful course of study. Help- 
ful and suggestive. 

Systematic Practical Organic Chemistry. By G@. M. Norman, 
B.Sc. (Clive.)—For Stages I. and II. in practical organic chemistry 
of the Board of Education. 
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SHORT STUDIES IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


A New Series of English Texts and Selections, specially designed 

to serve as supplementary readers for the upper standards of the 

Primary School, and to meet the requirements of the Board of 
Education in English Literature for Secondary Schools. 


Each I00 pages. Cloth 


Boards. Price Sixpence. 


With short Footnotes, Appendix, and Frontispiece. 





LIST OF THE SERIES. 


1. Selections from Tennyson. 


2. Select Comedies from Lamb’s Tales. 


3. An Introduction to Shakespeare's 
Comedies. 


4. The Great Stone Face, and Other 
Stories (Hawthorne). 


5. Pen Portraits from Carlyle. 


6. Sleepy Hollow, and Other Tales 
(Irving). 





' 7. Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline.” 
8. Wordsworth’s Shorter Poems. 
9. Pen Pictures from Macaulay. 


10. Carlyle’s “Hero as Divinity,” and 
Arnold’s “ Balder Dead.” 

11. Select Tragedies from Lamb's 
Tales. 


12. An Introduction to Shakespeare's 
Tragedies. 


Other Volumes in Active Preparation. 
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cloth boards, are beautifully printed on excellent paper, and in general appearance have no 
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